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For the Register. 
LETTERS FROM THE WESTWARD. 


Sr. Louis, June 13. 


This is no doubt going to be. as they say, 
the great city of the West.- Mr. Barton's late | 
estimate makes it the geographical centre of | 
fifty thousand miles of river navigation. It is a | 
very curious sight, to look down on the long | 
paved slope of the landing, lined with steam- 
boats, heaped with bags and barrels and junks 
of lead, crowded with drays drawn by horses or | 
mules, and enlivened with a great mass of men, 
driving, pushing, sporting, lugging goods, and 
performing all the other exploits that appertain 
to a busy inland port. The city stretches six | 
miles (potentially) alung the river, and can ex- 
tend towards the country indefinitely. The | 
lower streets are narrow and rough, sadly an- | 
noying to both the comfort and pride of the citi- 
zens. These are the old, French streets. | 
Those above are broad and well lined with trees. 
The style of dwelling houses and of public 
buildings is extremely good, and it will not be | 
long before this is one of the most beautiful 

cities in the Union, very way. With its domes, | 


and well-proportioned spires, and its even slope 
upwards from the river, it presents an external | 
appearance much finer than Cincinnati, or in- | 
deed, than any I have seen unless Albany. 
The contrast is very great between this place | 
and Louisville, as to the signs of slavery, and | 
the relative number of the blacks. I am scarce- | 
ly ever reminded by what I see in the street, 
that] am not in a northern city. The news- 
papers however, and occasional conversation, in- 
dicate some things not among us. I was a good | 
deal interested by a conversation that passed be- 
tween some gentleman with whom I was speak- | 
ing on the subject. One of them had set on 
foot a small emancipation-scheme of his own. 
He first liberated a woman, whose husband, I | 
Then he made himself | 


believe, was also free. 
responsible successively for each of her children, | 
(who were numerous,) colonizing them among | 
his correspondents and friends in the Free | 
States, and securing first a pledge that they | 
should be educated to a trade, and supported till | 
acertain age. i did not hear that his example | 
was, or was likely to be, very widely followed. 
Very few men are thoughtful or benevolent 
enough to carry out such a plan steadily. 

This place is hotter in summer, though more 
healthy, 1 am told, than New Orleans, which 
is refreshed by the gulf breezes. This is as- 
cribed in part to its lying on a level bed of lime- 
stone. The climate, in consequence, exhausts 
and debilitates a northern constitution very mach, 
in the course of a few years—and one is com- 
pelled periodically to reernit by a longer or 
shorter absence. The nights are already very 
warm, and the symptoms of midsummer multiply 
so fast, that 1 am glad to escape northward,— 
though again, as before, out of pleasant society, 
and domestic life. 


The environs I am disappointed not to have | 


seen. They are not as diversified as those of 
Cincinnati, though very pleasant. There is a 
large ancient mound in the north part of the 
city, which | also neglected to visit. And I 
have had to take at second hand the account of 
the arsenal two miles below ; where the lead 
brought in enormous quantities from Galena, is 
melted into buckshot, and chopped into bullets 
by an instrument like the die for stamping cain. 
By this stamping process, the lead is made 
much heavier and more umform. St. Louis is 
on the highway towards Santa Fe and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 
Streamer War-Eacue, June 15. 
These fancy names of steamboats, such as 


White Cloud, War-Eagle, &c., are the names | 


of Indian chiefs. Along with ‘*Prairie-bird,”’ 
**Thunder-Cloud’’ and Tempest,” they make 
capital designations for the boats of these upper 
waters. ‘This pretty craft has as good a repu- 
tation for speed and other excelent qualities, as 
any in these parts ; and it has made the passage 
to Galena, (500 miles by steamboat reckoning) 
in forty-three hours. . 

We are fairly upon the transparent brown 
water of the upper Mississippi— with its green 
woody islands, rocky bluffs, and its verdure 
stooping on every side into the very stream. It 
18 lar the most beautiful part “of the river, and 


the more so the farther north. 
t 


All unite in en- 
iusiasuic praise of the scenery about Lake Pe- 
pin and the Falls of St. Anthony. 

Weleft the landing at about six last evening— 
the boat being adverti The 
\t not of our officers, but of 
those who send ireight. We had hardly backed 
out into the river, whe, we made fast to another 
boat, out of which was Aisgorge immense 
quantity of baggage-chests, hedsieads. wggon, 
buggy, bureau and boxes humMberiess, together 

g 
with many women and childien, wwe jag to be 
lifted down tenderly into our little boa. w here 
these things all went to, was a mystery yqqj. 
Vulged. 


. sed to leave at two, 
delay is the fyy 


d an 


more respectable class of emigrants,) are crowd- 
ed in the most miseellaneoous manner between 
the pipes in front of our cabin, and sheltered 
With a canvass awning—depriving us of the fa- 
Yorite resort. We had a pleasant sunset, with 
a dainty bit of a new moon, not quite so bright 
as Venus, which glowed above it. The moon 
went down, as we passed the mouth of the 
Missouri. There was just twilight enough, to 
See the two great rivers stretching away, with a 
at island between, and the great wreaths of 
merited ail ae cael of the 
he Captain tlle a the mudd onal ts ede 
ed in a stream yj ' ‘ et 
ght across, (submerging the 


| Mexico. 


About a dozen or twenty people, (, | 


other current) with a boundary as well marked 
as the line of shore. The water of the upper 
Mississippi is of a clear brown ar amber color— 
having a tinge of yellow in the tumbler. It is 
not so sweet or wholesome as that of the Mis- 
souri. 


This morning I woke early, and lay listening 
to the rain, which was coming down nimbly. 
Then I went upon the “hurricane deck,”’ to 
watch our passage among the islands. Once 
we made a short cut through a narow passage, 
deserting the main channel. The passage was 
crooked and shallow, and the lead was in con- 
stant activity. Twice we pushed in among the 
trees on an island—breaking down a young wil- 
low, and snapping off a spar, which the carpen- 
ter is busily repairing. ‘Then we must float out 
| backwards on the current, while the man with 





|the lead was shouting his soundings, and 
| the engine angrily sputtering, hfssing and 


squealing, to the dismay and terror of three 
horses, whu stood tied to the capstan. Once 
the water was as low as four and a half feet ; 
but oor boat draws less than three, and we 
pushed through without much trouble. 


Gatena, June 17. 


I am in the latitade of Boston again, after a 
passage of a little less than three days from 
St. Louis. Galena, (felicitous name) lies ina 
deep ravine, on both sides of the little wiuding 
creek called Fever River. It should be Lefe- 


'vre,a Frenchman's name. The natural beauty 


of the situation is more striking than that of 
any place since Pittsburgh. The last forty or 
fifty miles have been the prettiest of all our 


| route ; and now this winding creek, lying among 


the green meadows, with steep hills on each 
side, was the pleasantest of the whole. It was 
a perpetual exercise of ingenuity to keep the 
boat along with the twistings of the stream, and 
a perpetual charm to watch the varying pros- 


pect. Of the town itself, 1 can hardly say as 
much. The landing isa mere deposit of pig- 
lead. ‘The main street is rough and unfinished— 


the air confined and hotthe taverns indifferent, 
and the pleasantest houses can only be reached 
by a laborious ascent, up long flights of rough 
plank steps. At the ‘‘Mansion House,’’ (Tem- 
perance,) we found a veteran sailor for landlord, 
good-natured and talkative, and had some con- 
versation with half a dozen raw recruits for 
These last were probably part of the 


rough miscellaneous assemblage that forms much 


of the population of the place. Mining is at 
best a gambling sort of trade, very like a !otte- 
ry; andthe population which it collects must 
contain always some bad elements. These men 
seemed merely to be tired of the way of life-; 
and in a care-nought and reckless way, without 
any excitement or ambition, were going on the 
next day to the rendezvous at Alton. 

Tuesday night, (the 15th) we came as far as 
Keoknk, at the foot of the rapids. There was 
a long preparation, and a great bustle in dis- 
| charging emigrants and baggage by torch-light ; 
and then two barges were brought alongside, to 

lighten our freight while we towed them up the 
Then we went on, grinding and thump- 


streain. 
ing among the rocks—dark as pitch, and rainy— 
in imminent peril of being swamped, yet ven- 
| turing it, so as not to lose the whole night. 
One of our paddle-wheels was damaged, and made 
such aclatter in breaking the wheel-house, as 
it did, that those so unfortunate as to be on that 
side, thought the boat was stove to pieces. 
course there was no danger of drowning, unless 
it might possibly be some of the emigrant horde 
' on the boiler-deck. 
the twelve miles of rapids by daylight ; and 
| then 1] was roused (sadly drowsy was 1) by an 
imperative summons to go up and see the great 
| temple at Nauvoo, which we were jnst passing. 
| I dressed with alacrity, though in no good hu- 
mor, and hastened on deck, in time to see two 
wretched huts, and a bluff, behind which the tem- 
ple had just disappeared, After a long and in- 
effectual attempt to see through the bluff, or 
over it, | found relief in ooking over the last 
account of Nauvoo, in ‘‘Summer in the wilder- 


But we were safely through 


ness’’—somewhat at the expense of both style 
and substance of that enthusiastic book. I have 
since heard various accounts of the provocations 
undergone by the neighborhood, which finally 
‘excited the violent hostility which drove the 
Mormons out of the country. A missing yoke 
of cattle, for instance, afier several days search, 
| would be found laboriously drawing stones for 
| the temple; and flourishing crops were more 
| than suspected to have been laid up in the gra- 
| neries of the faithful. ‘This sort of dishonesty, 
| (which may have been the fault of a few irre- 
| sponsible persons,) together with the complete 
nullity of law where any strong political or oth- 


| 


| er party has an interest, as the Mormons had, 
| provoked the animosity not only of the immedi- 
ate neighborhood, but of the other side of the 
river, where armed companies held themselves 
constantly ready to attack the sacred city on dny 
sigual. The Mormonscapitulated without fight- 
ing and began their disastrous march West- 
ward. The present desolation of Nauvoo you 
have seen described more than once. The hos- 
tility of the population here was most blind and 
violent ; so that they not only pursued the Mor- 
mons to exile and death, but confounded in their 
hate the moderate men, who condemned the 
mob, as wel! as the victims of it—or who mere- 
ly refused to take part in it. 

At ten o'clock we reached Burlington, where 
we had leave of absence for twenty minutes, to 
go on shore. But it was found necessary to 
| repair the wheel, which grated so among the 
‘rocks in the rapids; and this consumed three 
| hours. ‘Then, as we pushed off the wind swung 
US round and broke out foar arms, with as many 
floats and a dozen braces from the other wheel. 
This is a specimen of the petty disasters and 
annoyances we are exposed to, on the river. 
We reached the upper rapids at night, and pass- 
ed them easily. At day-break we were hear 
Rock Island, where we succeeded in espying & 
giay horizon, and what may have been a eircle 
of forest; but the delightful scenery of the 
place, which travellers tell us of, we saw not at 
all. During our passage, the high land or for- 
est on each side generally shut in our prospect, 
with a few intervals, where some scanty strip of 
bright green prairie might come in, level as if a 








entered the windings of Fever River, and arriv- 


ed in Galena, as [ have said before. 
JH. A. 








MORAL WRONG OF SLAVERY. 


As year rolls afier year over the heads of the 
people of the United States, the finger of God 
seems to point with more and more directness 
to the great moral evil which has thus fat been, 
and yet continues to be, cherished in their bos- 
oms. Through the power of that tofrangible 
chain of succession, the links of which, though 
seldom all made visible to imperfect mortal eyes, 
do yet unerringly bring round the ends of what 
sume call destiny, it would appear as if the 
evasions and postpowement, the prevarication 
and compromise, the sophistry and self-delusion, 
which have been long freely resorted to in Amer- 
ica for the purpose of escaping a day of reck- 
oning, were to accomplish only a frightfal ac- 
cumulation of troubles, without bringing the 
smallest relief from the necessity of ultimately 
meeting them face to face. The law of retribu- 
dion is even now pressing severely wpon us. It 
has already touched every nerve of the body 
politic with pain. The labor to throw inward a 
local disorder, rather than to probe it for entire 
extirpation in the spot to which it was at first 
confined, has been attended with the natural 1e- 
sultof endangering the very existence of the 
whole system. And now, whatever may be the 
struggles of feeble man, however he may toil 
to resist the Providence which rules over him, 
that same power, which has already controlled 
the progress of events so far as we see thein, is 
yet going on with accelerated steps most surely 
to work out its ulterior effects upun his happi- 
ness or misery. Man is indeed an active instru- 
ment only to incur a deeper responsibility for 
that which he shall choose to do. + = 

There cannot be a doubt that this responsibili- 
ty is now most seriously felt. * Slavery still 


agitation persisted in at the North. * There is 
no foundation whatever, as we conceive, for the 
pretence. ‘The laws complained of are the nat- 
ural and legitimate consequences of an effort to 
counteract the tendency of free institutions. * 
So far is it from being true that the condition of 
the slave has in general been unfavorably af- 
fected by the efforts of Northern and English 
Abolitionists in his favor, that this very work of 
Dr. Faller bears on almost every page evidence 
of the necessity he feels himself to be under, of 
abandoning all the positions to which they have 
best succeeded in drawing the attention of 
the civilized world. Most especially is it true of 
the efforts to advance the religious improvement 
of the slave, which, afier sleeping for a time, 
have been renewed since the sinfulness of neg- 
lecting it has been most warmly pressed upon the 
attention of the Church. 

We cannot, then, agree with the Southern 
apologist in maintaining that the sin of slavery 
can be separated from that of its concomitants. 
The one is the root, and the others are the 
branches. . The one is the foundation, and the 
other form the superstructure. * No kindness, 
no amount of paternal care, no practice of moral 
and religious instriction, can do more than pal- 
liate it. It is che very holding that is wrongful. 
It is the assumption uf an authority which draws 
its only justification from the successful exercise 
of physical force, an exercise which is now uni- 
versally conceded to be wrongful in every in 
stance in which it may be applied to innocent 
white persons, and which therefore cannot be 
made otherwise than wrongful, nu matter what 
may be the color of the human skin. The only 
way to remedy the wrong is to put an end to it. 
The only way to repent of the sin is to commit 
it no longer. The Church of the slaveholding 
States may indeed, if it please, gloss it over; it 
may even go so far as to sanction, as it has in 
some cases done, the practice of polygamy 
among the slaves, as a consequence of the sep- 
aration of man and wife by the sale of either ; 
hut the inevitable consequence is, that it estab- 





persists in forcing itself upon the most unwilling 
eyes with the semblance of wrong. 
way now left of meeting this is the direct one of 
attempting to prove that itis not wrong,—that | 
the appearance is illusive. Such is the state to 
which the question is now reduced. Such is | 
the issue which has already been joined in the 
Baptist denomination through the controversy | 
carried on between Dr. Wayland and Dr. Fuller, | 
and which has presented itself in forms scarcely | 
less direct among the Presbyterians, the Metho- | 








dists, and indeed it may be said among all sects, | 

—with the exception perhaps of the Friends, by | 

whom it was long ago decided in the right way. | 
* *. * . 


Little as we deem it proper in any portion of | 





the Church hastily to intermeddle with the re- | 


} formatory movements of the age; much as we | 


| 
| 


value the position of calm retirement from the | 
necessity of joining in the secular contests 
which often deeply stir the passions of men ; | 
we are nevertheless by no means insensible to | 
the fact that there may be occasions in which | 
not to express a positive conviction of a lofty | 
truth may be a dereliction of Christian duty, in 
comparison with which the hazards of contro- 
versial strife are as nothing. Even in the most 


| worldly sense. the safety of every nation de-| 


} 


{ 


i 
; 
. 


| 


pends far more upon the standard of its moral | 
and religious sensibility than upon the most. 
carefully drawn safeguafds of constitutional and 
legal forms. That standard is in the keeping of | 
the church. 

It is now génerally and confidently charged 
upon the Church, whose duty has thus been 
pointed out, that it sustains slavery. This | 


j 
j 


lishes no permanent conviction of its correctness 


The only | at home, and it degrades itself everywhere else. 


No calm and impartial eye can glance for 
an instant at the 1ecords of the resolutions and 
other acts of professed religions bodies in the 
South on the subject of slavery, without con- 
fessing at once that the evil has to a very con- 
siderable extent vitiated the judgment of the 
Church. 

What, then, is the duty of all those persons 
in the United States who feel the character of 
the Christian religion to be deeply compromised 
by the use thus attempted to be inade of ii! Is 
it not to express their dissent in some positive 
and decided manner? As Mr. Barnes very 
justly remarks there is no need of violence,-or 
of assailing the motives of a single human being. 
‘** Not an unkind word need be uttered.”” But 
there is need of a strong, sincere, and earnest 
disavowal of all connection between slavery and 
the Church of Christ. There is need of ad- 
hering steadily to the position, that in morals 
and religion there is no statute of limitations to 
protect wrong. [C, F. Adams, in Christ. Ex. 





CHRIST IS CHRISTIANITY. 


The second great principle for which we Uni- 
tarians have contended is, that Christ is Christ- 
anity,—that his religion is illustrated in his life 
and character;—the same effects which his faith 
in God, his confidence in the power of truth,and 
his love of humanity produced in him will be 
produced in us when we shall have become true 
Christians;—that only so far as We have a faith, 


| charge is predicated upon the assumption that | a confidence, a love like Christ's, are we his.— 


slavery is wrong, or, in other words, sin. It no} 


To impart «us, orrather to develop in us 


| longer comes from the class of extreme Aboli- | these principles of spiritual growth, of divine 


} 
} 
} 
} 
j 
i 
} 
j 
| 
‘ 
| 


OF | 


| 


| 


} 


| WORK WILL BE DONE.”’ ° . 


| to consider the earlier question, what it was that 








} ed in the Church than Mr. Barnes. 
| ume he has deliberately penned the following 


ful authority gained by force. 


| slave was sin, and every act done from that time 


“Where is not a day nor an hour in which a slave- 


} 


tionisis, who are apt to think, that, because a | 
person does not choose to move rashly as they | 
do, he is determined not to move atall. It is! 
brought in terms by a divine no less distinguish- | 
In the vol- | 


conclusion, the full import of which merits the 
deepest meditation on the part of every relig- 
ious man. 

‘* There is no power out of the Church that 
could sustain slavery an hour, if it were not 
sustained in it. Nota blow need be struck.— 
Not an unkind word need be uttered. No 
man’s motive need be impugned; no man’s 
proper rights invaded. All that is needful is, 
for each Christian man, and for every Christian 
church, to stand up in the sacred majesty of 
such asolemn testimony; to free themselves 
from all connection with the evil, and utter a 
calm and deliberate voice to the world, aND THE 


The question for consideration is, whether 
the holding of slaves be or not an offence against 
right, in other words sin. In order fully to 
judge of this it becomes absolutely necessary 


made men slaves. If the cause was in itself a 
just cause, then is the mere continuation of the 
tenure no sin. But if, on the other hand, that 
cause was in itself a great wrong, then will it 
appear that the continuation of the tenure is 
nothing less than an aggravation of the wrong. * 

The origin of slavery is war. That of Afri- 
can slavery is unjust war. It is the law of 
brute force stimulated by the hopes of gain, and 
it is nothing else. [tis pure and unmitigated 
crime, and no human reasoning can make it oth- 
erwise. In this connection it is wholly imma- 
terial who they were that first transported Afri- 
cans to America,—whether they were citizens of 
the mother country, or of the Eastern colonies, 
or of the Southern provinces. Neither will it 
justify the proceedings to know that from the 
first it found earnest defenders in the bosom of 
the holy charch. A defence of the slave-trade 
is now abandoned even in the argument of Dr. 
Fuller. The captives taken in war were bought 
in Africa, were brought to Ameaica, and trans- 
ferred to the hands or the planters, by force.— 
That force was sin. Neither is there any dif- 
ference, as Dr. Fuller seems to imagine, be- 
tween the act of one party in receiving and of 
the other in obtaining the wrongful property.— 
From his language it might be inferred that he 
regarded the planters as doing a work of mercy 
in purchasing the human beings thus brought to 
them against their own will, for the sake of con- 
tinuing over them and their posterity the wrong- 
It is no such 
thing. ‘Che moral as well as the civil code 
decrees, that, in cases of stolen goods, the 
receiver stands on the same platform with the 
thief. The force originaliy applied to make a 


either to the captive himself or to his children 
and grandchildren or his remotest posterity, 
tending to continue that force, partakes of the 
wrong first committed, and is therefore sin.— 


owner. let him do what he may in extenuation 
of the offence committed to the beings whom he 
holds by the law of force, does not by the very 
act of continning a wrongful ownership violate 
those paramount laws of the Christian faith, 
‘* Love thy neighbor as thyself; *’ ‘‘ Do unto 
others as thou wouldst that others should do 
unto thee.”” - * * 

Dr. Fuller insists upon it that we shall not 
consider as necessarily connected with slavery 
the sinful consequences without which slavery 
would no longer be what itis. He demands 
that we should concede to be mere excrescences 
what experience proves to be vital parts. * He 
readily confesses that tMe laws inculcate a bar- 
barous system, at war with good mozals. And 
he pleads in extenuation, that most of the ob- 
jectionable laws are obsolete, and many of them 
are disregarded. e ° 

Dr. Fuller himself says, that the efforts to 
abrogate the laws com Jained of have been de- 
feated by the lamentable and cruel system of 





living, was the end of our Savior’s mission.— 
He lived, he taught,he died,not so much to com- 
municate all that the human soul may need to 
know of God, as to awaken an aspiration after 
that knowledge, indicate the way in which it is 
to be sought, and show the condition on which 
alone that knowledge can ever be received. He 
lived, he died, not so much in attestation of any 
particular traths as of truth,—its power to sus- 
tain the energies of the individual soul, and to 
overthrow and extirpate the longest-established 
error. The aim of Christ's instructions was not 
so much to set before us all the virtues that may 
adorn, and a!l the vices that may deform, a man, 
as to give us the true tests of the moral qualities 
of action, and quicken in us that sense which 
delights in the good and loathes the bad. His 
aim was not so much to specify the wrongs that 
the state or the church in his day imposed upon 
the weak, the ignorant, the poor, or the erring, 
as to incite men of all times to detect the spirit 
of aggression, let it come from what quarter, in 
what shape, it may, and fearlessly withstand it. 
He gave that golden rule,— that unerring talis- 
man inthe heart of humanity,—by which we 
may know ata glance what ought notto be 
done to a fellow-being, let their social, their 
mental, their moral condition be what it may.— 
And he gave us the assurance, that under the 
moral government of God what ought not to be 
done can be prevented,that evil can be overcome, 
—an assurance which every man must feel be- 
fore he will attempt any reform. 

More than all, Jesus taught in his preaching, 
and showed us by his example, how wrong may 
be corrected without doing other wrong; how 
evil may be overcome with good. The great les- 
son of his life, the doctrine of his cross, was, 
Never retaliate. Compassionate the evil-doer, 
even though he has despitefully treated your- 
self; let your whole deportment towards him 
show that you are less concerned about the in- 
jury he may have done to your property or 
your person, than the injury he has inflicted up- 
ou his own soul,—a lesson which shall essen- 
tially change the whole treatmeat of offenders, 
whether private or public. 

O, how humane, how divine, how godlike, 
was the love that irradiated the Cross of Christ! 
Who can ‘wonder that that instrument of his 
death should be fixed forever as the emblem of 
the spirit, the power, by which the world shall 
be subdued to God? Strangely as the sacrifice 
of the Savior has been misinterpreted by the 
theology of the Dark Ages, which still broods 
over the church,---wofully as the purpose of 
Christ’s death has been perverted,---still the 
light of that love which shone from his cross 
was never quenched. It is breaking through 
and fast dispelling the clouds of mystery that 
have been gathered about it, and men are com- 
ing to see that the Cross was nota display of 
divine wrath, but of divine compassion,---of a 
love stronger than death, a love that could feel 
no wrath against the worst of sinners, no desire 
to be avenged upon the bitterest enemies. A 
love like this must be awakened in the heart of 
every man, before he can really take up the 
cross,---before he can be an efficient fellow-la- 
orer of Christ in the redemption of the world,--- 
of the world which is to be conquered, subdued 
to God, not by an army of fighters, but by an 
army of martyrs. [S. J. May. 





FAITH AND REASON. 


The view which we entertain of the subject 
under consideration, may be illustrated by a 
simile that I consider pertinent and apposite. 
Our Creator has given us the organ of vision, 
whose power, however, he has limited to a com- 
paratively small sphere, but within which it 
serves very imporiant purposes, without artifi- 
cial aid. The inventive wisdom of man has 
produced glasses of great magnifying powers, 
by the assistance of which the astronomer can 
see Saturn’s ring, and Jupiter's  sutellites. 
Now, what should we think of the person’s 
judgment, who, ia his zeal to commend the tele- 


scope to our regard, should speak of it as far 
superior to the eye, or as superseding the use of 
that organ? Should we not tell them that the 
instrumeut, however nicely constructed, can be 
of no possible use to a blind man, or to one who 
refuses to use his eyes! The truth is, the in- 
strument is intended to aid the eye by extending 
the field of its vision ; and both together can do 
what neither can do alone. 

And thus it is that reason and revelation mu- 
tually assist each other. Reason interprets and 
applies the truths of inspiration ; and inspiration 
exalts and ennobiles reason. God has given us 
the rational power, not, indeed, that with it 
alone we should discover the sublime realities 
which he reserved to be the subjects of his spe- 
cial communications; but, as the power by 
which we are to understand those truths, per- 
ceive their relation to each other, and learn their 
oe to our condition. Revelation is the 
medium by which we discover things which lie 
beyond our ordinary scope. Reason is the men- 
tal eye, by which alone that medium can prove 
useful to us. Surely, then, if God has graci- 
ously vouchsafed to give usa light superior to 
that of nature, we must be ungrateful to dispar- 
age the means by which this light is intended to 
be imparted. 

While, then, reason is not to be permitted to 
usurp the dominion, or wield the authority of in- 
spiration, neither is she to be degraded below 
the station that her author has assigned her. 
We should be careful, also, to mark the distinc- 
tion between what may be said to be above rea- 
son, and that which is contrary to it. Thisidis- 
tinction is much the same as that which exists 
between a mystery, in the scripture sense of the 
word, and a contraidction. It is true that every 
contradiction may involve, and may be called, a 
mystery. But the converse of the proposition is 
not true; for every mystery is not a contradic- 
tion. Many traths, not only religious, but sci- 
entific, were long concealed from the world. 
They were mysteries, which no human efforts 
had unfolded. But when they becaine subjects 
of thought, and investigation, they were found to 
contain nothing which the mind was anable to 
grasp. Tobe able to discover any truth, by 
our own unaided powers, is one thing ; to per- 
ceive its relations and consistency, when explain- 
ed by one thoroughly acquainted with the sub- 
ject, is quite another thing. Many of the doc- 
trines which Christ taught, were considered, by 
the mass of his hearers, unreasonable and mys- 
terious. But those whose minds were open to 
truth, and receive it with readiness, found noth- 
ing in them repugnant to reason, nothing unin- 





telligible. In the early part of Peter's ministry, 
he had no idea of the extension of the grace of 
the gospel to the Gentiles, nor thought of their 
incorporation into the Christian Church. This 
part of the gospel was, to him, a mystery. But, 
after his vision, he saw nothing in the doctrine 
which was unintelligible, or repugnant to his 
reason. Many things appear mysterious and in- 





lectual powers upon them. 


explicable to us, not because they really are so, 
but because we have never exercised our intel- 
[Rev. E. Turner. 





ELEMENTS OF USEFUL ELOQUENCE. 





As eloquence of speech is but one element of 
success, let us consider some of the qualities, as 
exemplified in Dr. Chalmers, which are necessa- 
ry to make eloquence successful. 

1. Truth is necessary to give success to elo- 
quence 

The manner of speaking does much, but the | 
matter spoken does more. This was the se- 
cret of the apostles’ success. ° ns +2 

For several years after Dr. Chalmers was in 


is loose also. If they do not always speak the 
truth, neither does he ; if they occasienally take 
acup too much, their good minister does the 
same ; if they are not very careful into what 
family pastures they rove, neither is their pas- 
tor very particular, or precise about these things. 
And thus there are some, not many, however, 
who would rather have a minister of a free 
character, than otherwise, because it will relieve 
their own consciences, and be asa text, from 
which to justify themselves, when their more 
scrupulons neighbors censure their conduct. 
One thing is certain. However eloquent such 
ministers may be, they do nothing to strengthen 
the faith, to increase the piety, or to improve 
the morality of their hearers) They leave no 
enduring evidence of the, character-improving 
influence of their ministry. 

Now, that which gave sach a beneficent pow- 
er tothe ministry of Dr. Chalmer’s was, that 
every one, learned or illiterate, nobleman or 
commoner, believed him to be a most worthy 
man. ‘They knew that the breath of suspicion 
had never whispered aught against him, nor tar- 
nished the brightness of his fame. He stood up 
before the public, without fear and rvithout re- 
proach. There were no whisperings, even 
from his opponents, that he was no better than 
he ought to be. Because, there was nothing 
wrong on which to hang a charge. As an elo- 
quent orator, he carried with him the firm sup- 
port of a good name. He had the reputation of 
discretion, frankness, firmness, and condescen- 
sion. He was stable, uniform, persevering. 
There was nothing fitful, in his opinions and 
movements. He was listened to, as an oracle, 
to be trusted ; and he was followed, as a guide, 
who knew where he was going, because he had 
seen the end from the beginning. 

And then, he had the major virtues of truth, 
honesty, and integrity, blended with courteous- 
ness and consideration. He was above all arti- 
fice ; his honor and purity were untainted. He 
was a God-fearing and a sin-hatiog man, regard- 
ing, with a scrupulous delicacy, all the proprie- 
ties of social and domestic life. With these vir- 
tues of mind, manners, and morals, can it be a 
wonder that, in his own country, he was heard 
everywhere, with respect and confidence ; and 
that in this country, his writings are read by 
thousands of our most intelligent Christians, 
who would not look at a page of them, were 
there a stain upon his name. 





THE CUNNING BOSOM@SIN. 


Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round! 
Parents first season us, then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws; they send as bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers— 
Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin; 
Afilictions sorted; anguish of all sizes; 
Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in; 
Bibles laid open; millions of surprises ; 
Blessings beforehand; ties of gratefulness ; 
The sound of glory ringing in our ears ; 
Without, our shame; within, our consciences; 
Angels and grace; eternal hopes and fears— 
Yet all these fences, and their whole array, 
One cunning bosom-sin blows quite away. 


[Rev. George Herbert. 





MR. PEABODY’S ORATION AT BOWDOIN 
VOLLEG EK. 

A correspondent of the Atlas furnishes the 

fulluwing abstract: — 

The subject selected by the Orator was 
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the ministry he failed of usefulness. He then 


begun, as he believed, to have clearer views of 


the ‘Religious Tendencies of Modern Science.’’ 
He observed, that the progress of physical sci- 


j truth, of its simplicity, its spirituality, and the ) ence was the marked feature of ourage. In the 





motives to be drawn from the humiliation, death 
and resurrection of Christ, and the retributions 
of the unseen world ; and a feeling pervaded his 
congregation such as he had never seen before— | 
and there was such a blessed transformation in 
thei: chatacters and hopes, that he was amazed 
at his own success. 

2. Another element, giving power to Chalmer’s 
eloquence, and, indeed, the only one which gives 
true eloquence to a preacher. was a firmand hear- 
ty belief of the truths which he preached. * 2 

Nothing gives greater power to a minister, 
than true earnestness, When all his move- 
ments, his countenance, his utterance, bis tones, 
his arguments, prove that he believes what he 
says, he himself is more likely to be believed. 
This was Chalmer’s power in the pulpit. No 
one doubted his sincerity. It was obvious to all, 
that he was not acting a part. He spake what 
he felt, and testified to what he knew and had 
experienced ; and he seldom spoke in vain. 

3. Another quality, which gave power to his | 
eloquence, was his presenting broad and compre- 
hensive views of the gospel, as adapted to all | 
grades of intellect, to all conditions in society, 
and to all descriptions of character. 

For the philosophic infidel, the vicious profli- 
gate, and the self-righteous pharisee, he had 
words of truth and soberness, not unaccompan- 
ied by fervid strains of eloquence. Many preach- 
ers fail of extended usefulness, because of their 
extremely limited and superficial views. They | 
confine themselves to one class of truths; to one 
class of sins; to one class of hearers; to one 
class of duties; and to one class of privileges. 
Throwing off all these fetters and limitations, 
Chalmers suited his arguments, appeals and re- 
monstrances, to these wide varieties of charac- 
ter. Hence, the beggar and the peer, the ope- 
rative and the barrister, would hear truths, de- 
serving of their profoundest attention, and adap- 
ted to the one class as to the other. This was 
one cause of the interest which all classes felt in 
his preaching ; and of his great success. A 
strong mind, a liberal education, and a matured 
experience, had given him large views of the re- 
lations of truth and duty. When he prepared 
himself for the pulpit, his mental treasures, 
drawn from the literature of the ancients, from 
the discoveries of modern ‘Science, from history | 
and philosophy, afforded him such exuberant 
and varied illustrations, that he delighted and, 
of course, riveted the attention both of the 
Jearned and the illiterate. not only for a few 
Sabbaths, but to the end of a protracted life. 

When TI heard him, and he was then sixty- 
five years of age, he kept up the unfatigued at- 
tention, nay, the ravished interest, of a large au- 
dience for an hour and twenty minutes, This 
he did, not by the ‘‘start and stare theatrie prac- 
tised at the glass,’’ but by strong and original 
thoughts, by brilliant and beautiful illustrations, 
and by the announcement of immortal and glori- 
ous hopes. These broad and just views of trath 
and duty, and of the endless variety of topics 
proper to the Christian pulpit, with his rich pow- 
ers of illustration, gave to his eloquence an in- 
fluence for good, over all classes, which few 
preachers have ever so extensively diffused. 

4. A fourth requisite to ministerial eloquence, 
1s a character, demeanor, and principles, appro- 
priate to the office and its duties. bvamen, 

These must be possessed by an individual ; 
then let him become a preacher. No flashes of 
wit, no flights of faney, no bold or vivid deserip- 
tions of the imagination, no logical acumen, no’ 
power or compass of voice, were it soft and 
changeful as the wolian harp, can ever, fora 
moment, compensate for a defective character. * 

Tt is said, that troth is truth, by whomsoever 
delivered. So it is. But asa wise saying is 
unseemly in the mouth of a fool, so is a virtuous 
one from the lips ofa vicious man. You sparn 
atit. You recoil from it. You are disgusted 

with it. You contemptuously say, ‘physician 
heal thyself.’’ It is well that this feeling is so 
general. For, if the splendor of a minister’s 
sermons reconciles you to his follies, you will 








soon commit, if it suits you, the same follies 
yourselves, Nay, it must bea great comfort to’ 


year of the landing of our Pilgrim Fathers upon 
our shores, Bacon’s Novum Organum was first 
published. Since that period, science has made 
greater progress than it did in the 6000 years 
preceding it. Even within a comparatively 
short time, science has made most rapid ad- 
vancement. A few centuries past, aud science 
was dreaded as the foe of religion. ‘The Church 
hurled its severest denunciations against the 
scientific inquirer; and the Philosophgy, in re- 
turn, paid back the thunders of.the Church, in 
scorn and defiance; and thus were religion and 
science set in array against each other. Skep- 
uicism and infidelity also arrayed themselves 
against the pursuit of scientific studies. The 
French Enclycopedia, of the last century, studi- 
ously excluded from its pages all articles having 
reference to a First Great Cause. 

It becomes proper, then, to ask whether sci- 
ence is the foe or the ally of faith. Sir John 


Hersche!l, who may be regarded as of the high- 


est authority in the matter, has declared that 
science, so far as it has been investigated, rend- 
ers doubt absurd and Atheism ridiculous. What, 
then, does, science, not theology, say, as tu the 
existence of God—the immortality of the soul— 
and the Divine interposition, as in miracles ?— 
Science writes unity, harmony, adaptation, law, 
over all the works of nature—dec!ares that mind 
gave origin to the many thousands of her forms, 
and that a First Great Cause, or God, presides 
over and governs all. Design is evident in every 
work of nature. But skepticism says, let the 
Creator speak, and we will believe—as if God 
did not speak in all his works. There is no cie- 
ated thing that does not speak a creating power. 
Such being the case, the speculations and dis-* 
coveries of scientific men all tend to aid the re- 
ligious principle. There may be, and there are, 
men of science, who are not persovally religious, 
but religion expects to find new support in every 
scientific investigation and discovery. 

Not long since, under a specious and A theis- 
tic guise, appeared the work, entitled ‘The 
Vestiges of Creation”? From whom came the 
answer to this book! From the man of science 
not the theologian. Herschell declared, that 
however well informed the author might be in 
other departments, he did not understand As- 
tronumy—Lyell, that he did not understand Ge- 
ology—Faraday, that he did not understand 
Chemistry---one of the most celebrated botanists 
of the time, that he did not understand Botany-- 
Agassiz, that the author’s whole theory of de- 
velopmeat was opposed to science. It was not 
the Church opposed to Galileo, but Galileo sup- 
porting the Charch. And here the orator quot- 
ed again from the works of Herschell, touching 
the support which religion receives from scien- 
tific discoveries. 

The second point upen which science speaks, 
is the immortality of the soul. This is a funda- 
mental doctrine of religious faith. Within a 
few years, a new class of works have made their 
appearance,.occupying a middle ground between 
religion and science. Bakewell and others have 
devoted much time and study to the investiga- 
tion of the relatiuns of the world of matter to 
the world of mind. The object is not to prove 
the immortality of the soul, but to show from an 
examination of nature’s works, from analogies 
drawn from every department of science, that 
the soul must be immortal. When we look up- 
on the world around us we discover first, certain 
material forms in which changes are constantly 
going on; and second, certain forces or powers 
at work to produce these changes. The savage 
sees but the form—the man of science examines 
the laws, and endeavors to discover the princi- 
ple operating to change these forms. Thus in 
the vegetable creation the scientific man calls 
the force or power at work—vegetable life. So 
also that power which draws the apple to the 
ground and guides the planets in space, he calls 
gravity---and electricity that power which is seen 
in the lightning’s flash---he not only directs his 
attention to the change of forms, but to the laws 
whereby these changes are affected. He af- 
firms that these forces are realities. He further 
affirms, however great or numerous the changes 


going these changes. 

We speak of heat as latent, when a body pos- 
sesses capacity to return it. Nothing is too 
gross or too subtle to prevent its entrance into it 
---it penetrates through all existing forms. In 
the iceburg it is latent. The ice becomes water, 
the water steam, and in all these the 
amount and volume of heat is not changed—it 
only changes its place. [ts power Is immense— 
the forest lies low at its touch, the diamond 
crumbles, and even the sulid globe, itself, so 
science asserts, has assumed its form through 
the agency of heat. Skepticism teaches that 
the. change is so great at death, the soul 
must perish. Science teaches that the dissolu- 
tion of the grosser, does not involve the dissolu- 
tion of the more subtle elements of a body.— 
The heat is changed but not destroyed. So 
with the soul—when the body decays, the soul 
is left to enter into another sphere, and upon an- 
other form of existence. 

Similar analogies might be drawn from other 
departments of science, as from electricity, grav- 
itation, and magnetism. In all, the gross and 
subtle forms are blended together—the first dies, 
the second lives. The cases neutralize and 





throw aside the doctrine of skepticism, that 
when the body dies the soul dies also. All sci- 
ence teaches the contrary of this, and shows 
that the gross merely represents form, and that 
to bring about these forms there are invisible 
powers or forces in operation. The movements 
of the planets are but the effects of laws.--- 
These essences bridge over, in our Imagination, 
the space between the physical and spiritual 
world. Science conducts us to the spiritual 
world, and shows us that this earth is but the 
crust or material to be wrought---it makes us fa- 
miliar with the forces and powers which create 
all existing forms. 

It is not the object of these illustrations to 
prove a future life, but to show that science is 
the ally of faith, and she suggests what religion 
affirms, that progress is the law of nature. 

The third point is---the tendencies of modern 
science; do they weaken or strengthen our faith 
in miraculous interposition? The opponents of 
wiracles urge the absolute impessibility of any- 
thing of a miraculous nature. They do not re- 
ject miracles on the ground of a want of evi- 
dence---there is an abundance of proof, if the 
thing were provable. They go behind the 
proof, and declare a miracle impossible. With 
the evidence which Revelation affords as to the 
credibility of miracles, science has nothing to do 
—but with the general alleged incredibility sci- 
ence has much to do. Here she comes in as 
the ally of revelation. To know what a mira- 
cle is, we must know the extent of God’s power 
over all nature’s works. A miracle supposes 
the introduction of ne new power, only a new 
and unusual mode of exercising power—a varia- 








|} as we have observed it. 


tion from the established order of nature, so far 
Upen one of the ca- 
thedral towers of Europe a clock was construct- 
ed, to stuike, at the close of a century, the years, 
as it did upon ordinary occasions, the hours.--- 
A generation might live and die, and observe 
nothing unusual in the action of the clock.--- 
Bat suppose at the close of a century, it should 
strike the years, could this be pronounced a vio- 
lation of the law governing the movements of 
the clock? No! it would be ne violation of the 
law, but a variation from the law, so far as the 
generation existing had observed it. A miracle 
is part of the plan of the progress of the world. 
The peculiarity of a miracle is, that it is not an 
effect without a cause, but an effect which must 
not be referred to any secondary cause, but to 
the First Great Cause. 

The study of the physical sciences has estab- 
lished three decisive facts---first, that the scheme 
of things to which we belong is not fixed, but 
progressive; this is not new doctrine but science 








has more fully explained it. Second, that pro- 
gress so far as it has heen traced, has been car- 
ried on, in part, by general laws. ‘The same 
laws prevailed in the earlier geological epochs 
asnow. Third, while the laws have remained 
unchanged, this progress has not been carried 
on by these laws alone, but by successive inter- 
terpositions of Creative Power. Successive 
races have lived and died since the creation of 
the world. It is estimated that 3000 species of 
Mammalia have become extinct. It1s clearly 
manifest that the present races of animals have 
existed on the earth, but a comparatively short 
period of time, and that man was the last creat- 
ed being. Science, independent of revelation, 
conclusively proves that man’s existence has 
been but brief. She can designate almost to a 
certainty the period when the present races first 
had a being on the globe---nut remodelled from 
races which had preceded them, but new creat- 
ed existences. This was the Rev. gentleman’s 
idea of a miracle. The act creation, or what- 
ever else it may be called, cannot and must not 
be referred back to the operation of secondary 
and known laws, but to the First @reat Cause, 
whose will alone bade the creation to exist. 

A miracle incredible, impossible! The Rev. 
orator declared that these were bold words for 
poor, feeble man, an inhabitant of this little 
speck of infinite space, to ‘use---thus to set metes 
and bounds to God's creative power—to limit 
his agency incarrying out the design of crea- 
tion. Go back to chaos, when the earth was 
without form and void, a crude, unformed mass 
of matter; view it, as from time to time it cov- 
ered itself with verdure, progressing from the 
ruder to the more beautifal forms of vegetable 
life, as it was peopled with myriads of happy 
beings, rejoicing in the light of life, and say, 
who did all this? who converted chaos into the 
order, unity, harmony and beauty which now 
everywhere meet the eye! God, andGod alone 
could have created this system out of nought; 
it was by successive interpositions of his power 
that all these great changes were affected.--- 
Race after race of beings was created, al] inar- 
ticulate, till man came upon the earth; whose 
voice was tuned to praise his Maker, and to de- 
clare his glories and his power. Why may we 
not then say, as it is evident God has interposed 
his power in the physical world, that he may 
have done so in the moral world, when it had 
become prepared for a miraculous interposition. 
A miracle incredible !---this world is but one 
great miracle. 

Wha: bearing, then do the discoveries of sci- 
ence have on the Christian miracles? With the 
particular miracles, as recorded in Scripture, 
they have nothing todo. But with them gen- 
erally they have everything todo, They re- 
move from them all antecedent improbability, 
and leave them open to historic evidence; re- 
move from them every thing of a monstrous 
character, and lead the mind to expect unusual 
and miraculous interpositions of power, such as 
may be suited to man’s nature. 

The Rev. gentleman stated, while showing 
these things, he did not mean to assert that sci- 
ence made men religious or believers, but that 
its whole tendency was to support Revelation, 
and that the most striking illustrations of relig- 
ious truth were to be found in the discoveries of 
modern science. He declared science to be one 
vast whispering gallery, which echoed from its 
walls, from side to side, the name of God.--- 
Revelation could never be supplanted byscience, 
for in her progress she would find her surest 
support. 

The abstract 1 have furnished is but a mere 
skeleton of the address, and 1 need not 
inform you is not in the author’s own language. 
The oration was written with the severest sim- 
plicity, and adorned with imagery the most beau- 
tiful, though but sparingly used. The argument 
was most admirably arranged and sustained 
throughout,—the reasoning so methodical, the 
illustrations so simple, that the veriest child 
might comprehend the whole subject. 
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REMOVAL. 
cP The office of the Christian Register is 


aitendance,” the N. ¥. Evangelist observes, 
‘*was not so great as in some former years,— 
there being very few from Eastern New York 
and other parts ;—sull Western New York and 
the Western States were well represented, and 
the number of ministers present and the friends 
of rd was very large.”’ 

llowing Summary was given in the 





removed to No. 22 School Street, to the build- 


Report presented by the Secretaries. 





ing called ‘*Ha:ding's gallery,’’ near Washing- 
ton street. 








PRESENT ASPECTS OF SLAVERY: 


If, as ithas been often asserted, the abet: 
tionists have postponed the day of emancipation ; 
if their interference has had the effect to make 
slaveholders abandon sincere purposes of abol- 
ishing slavery, the bad effects of their measures 
are certainly fast disappearing. Reflecting men 
at the South are beginaing to perceive the folly, 
if they have been guilty of it, of refusing to do 
right, because, in their opinion, others, do 
wrong; and the celerity and power of recent 
movements show that any @pparent retrucession 
of anti-slavery movement in slave States has 
been like the flowing back of a river towards its 
fountain in order to gain a wider, fuller, strong- 
er current than before. 

Among the most remarkable of the move- 
ments, has been the carrying of the Convention 
Question in Kentucky, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of her voters. Not more than three or 
four papers in the State had advocated openly 
the Convention. Not a dozen leading politi- 
cians favored it in public. And yet more than 
90,000 of the “people cast their votes for it,— 
being a majority of 20,000 more than is requir- 
ed by the Constitution, and more than two to 
one of the votes actually polled in the State. 
The total number of registered voters in the 
State is 136,939, of whom 90,361 voted for the 
Convention. This is an antecedent to emanci- 
pation. The Convention,—which must howev- 
er, next year, be submitted again tu the people, 
—precedes a New Constitution ; and though 
not all who voted for the Convention are for 
emancipation, it is beyond dispute that the great 
majority are. 

Not only Kentucky but Western Virginia, 
and the upland regions of North Carolina and 
East Tennessee, which are settled chiefly by 
non-slaveholders, and which now have the nu- 
merical strength that in the early settlements 
was with the planters in the low lands,—are 
freely discussing the question ‘‘whether each 
county should not have the right, whenever the 
majority in that county may so determine, to es- 
tablish freedom therein.’’ Western Virginia, 
it is said, will move on the subject in less thao 
three months, and ask the Legislature that she 
be directed by law to get rid of slavery ; and 
many of her leading men intend at once agitat- 
ing the subject, so as to prepare the people for 


‘+ Under the eare of the Board are now twen- 
ty-six missions, embracing ninety-six stations, 
in connection with which are laboring 140 or- 
dained missionaries, nine of them being also 
physicians, four licensed preachers, six physi- 
cians not ordained, six teachers, six printers and 
book-binders, thirteen other lay helpers, 193 
married and unmarried females; making 370 
missivnary laborers sent forth from this country ; 
associated with whom are twenty-two native 
preachers, 135 other native helpers, raising the 
whole number of persons laboring in connection 
with the missions and depending on the Board 
mainly for their support, to 526, This is twen- 
ty-two more than were reported last year. 
Gathered and watched over by these missiona- 
ries are seventy-three churches, to which 1,076 
hopeful converts have been reported as received 
since the last annual report, making the present 
number of members, deducting those who have 
been removed by death or for misconduct, 25,441. 
Connected with these missions are eleven semi- 
naries for training native preachers and teach- 
ers, having 423 pupils; also twenty-two other 
boarding schools, having 399 male and 536 fe- 
male pupils; also 367 free schools, in which 
abont 11,330 children and youth are taught ; 
making the whole number of children and youth, 
directly or indirectly under the instruction of 
the missionaries about 12,600. The common 
schools at the Sandwich Islands, being not 
wholly sopported by the natives, are not this 
year included in the estimate. 

Of the printing establishments there are 
eleven ; also six type and stereotype foundzies. 
At these presses are founts of type and other 
requisites for printing in nearly thirty languages 
besides the English. During the year, though 
from some of the missions no statements of the 
amount of printing executed have been received, 
489,384 copies of books and tracts are reported 
to have been printed, embracing 40,451,955 
pages ; and the whole number of pages printed 
from the commencement of the missions is 575,- 
000,000 in above thirty languages besides the 
English.” 

After reading extracts from the Report, Dr. 
Anderson made a statement of the finances of 
the Board ; by which it appeared that if the re- 
ceipts of the year are not increased above those 
of the preceding year, there will be a debt in- 
curred of 100,000 dollars by the 3ist of July 
1848. The States had fallen off, Maine some- 
what less than one-tenth; New York one-tenth; 
Massachusetts less than one-ninth ; Connecticut 
one-seveath ; New Hampshire less than one- 
fifth ; Vermont one-fourth. He considered it 
necessary to raise not less than $280,000 for 
the current year, which would be an increase of 
abvut 25 per cent on the present contributions. 
He stated it to be the policy of the Committee, 
to which they were shut up by the wisdom from 
above, to call earnestly for missionaries, and 





the step in 1850. In Moundsville, western Va. 
a paper is about to be established to advocate 
emancipation on grounds of religion, morality 
and expediency. So far has Tennessee ad- 
vanced in the matter, that according to Senator 
Jarnagan, who has repeatedly made the remark 
to the editor of the Ohio Press—*‘if the abstract 
question were submitted to the people tomorrow, | 
three fifths of them would vote for the aboli- 
tion of slavery.”’ 

It is however especially to Kentucky that the | 
friends of freedom in the South seem to have 
been looking to make the first move. Said a) 
gentleman of Georgia in a recent letter to the | 
Louisville Examiner, ** We all look to Keutucky 
and to you with hope. if you in Kentucky 
could move, and give the impulse to Tennessee, 
all of western Georgia wonld go for Emancipa- 
tion.’’ And said another from Tennessee East, | 
“Give the word in Kentucky, and we will an- 
swer you instantly. We are ready.” Now | 
that Kentucky has made the move, and gives) 
the word, we may look for more signal progress | 
of anti-slavery reform. 

So strong is the array even at the South al-| 
ready on the side of ant:-slavery, that the ad-| 
vocates of perpetual slavery feel called on to | 
make some special effurts in defence. And | 
prominent among these is the establishment of | 
a paper in Washington, to be conducted by | 
some of the most influential men of South Caro- | 
lina, and to “represent Southern views of South- | 
ern slavery, and Southern rights and interests.”’ | 
The influence of such a paper even on the South 
itself, will doubtless be favorable to freedom. 
A writer from South Carolina confesses to the 
Louisville Examiner,—‘‘I love Mr. Calhoun; | 
would die for him; but for the South he has 
played a most hazardous, and for the Uvion, a 
most dangerous game. His one idea has been 
to perpetuate slavery—a moral impossibility ; 
and in doing it he has increased Anti-slavery feel- 
ing at the South.’? This must be the inevitable 
reaction. What will be the effect on the North— 

the effect growing out of the discussions that 
will spring up—it needs no special sagacity to 
foresee. 








Some at the South go for “a manly and dig- 
nified forbearance from all further discussion in 
or out of Congress’’~~and mounting the highest 
stilts of defiance in language (it is their lan- 
guage, not ours,) which being borrowed from re- 
ligious doctrine only makes the thing in reality 
more Judicrous, they profess themselves ready 
to say to the North—‘“‘in the name of the Holy 
Trinity we cué you all loose !”’ 


Let the friends of the freedom of man, and 
of the emancipation of the slave, be of good 
courage, as the day approaches. Let it find us 
ready. And if the question must come up 
whether we shall receive any acquisition of ter- 
ritory from Mexico—which God forbid! let it 
not find us sleeping as in relation to Texas. 
Firmness here will shorten the struggle, and 
hasten the period of the redemption of our 
country. Let us not fear that the South will 
*‘cut us all loose.” We should then be only 
the more united, while they themselves would 
be loose. But the friends of Freedom and of 
the Union, whe are now in fact a majority at the 
South, are too wise and too atrong, to permit a 
desperate or blustering minority to execute their 
threat of disunion, or to prevent the floal fujgj- 
ment of hopes cherished by the good of all par- 
ties, and all times, since the formation of the 
Constitution, that all men shall have in inalien- 
able possession the equality to which all men 
are born, and no slave groan in bondage where 
his white brethren are free. 














FOREIGN MISSIONS, 

The American Board of Commissioners for 
Poreign Missions, held its 38th annual meeting at 
Buffalo, N. Y. in the Ist. Presbyterian Chureh, 
Sep. 8,9 and 10. Hon. Theo. Frelinghuysen 
presided, About three hundred corporate and 
honorary members were present, ‘‘though this 





send forth every one who offers himself, and 
can show what appears a divine call to go. 


. Ca 


“and submitted to the Associations of Massachu-|ent will have enéugh to do in repairing the dam- 


give more in total, unless their general contribu- | 
tions iacrease, they give too much for Foreign 
Missions in particular. ¢ 

In conelasion, it is to be regretted that the di- 
visions between Trinitarian and Unitarian Con- 
gregational churches have thrown the latter out 
of the power of co-operating to any extent in 
the cause of Missions. Much as Unitarians 
might desire to preach ithe Gospel to the heath- 
en, it would be impossible to do so. It would 
surely be great fully and wickedness to send out 
and establish another sect among the heathen. 
They are already too numerous on the same 
ground, and too much of an obstacle in the way 
of spreading Whristianity, 1 would be folly to 
try to co-operate with those who do not regard 
us as Christians. There is then no other alter- 
native but for Unitarians to do needed work at 
home—practical work all the more needed, as it 
is neglected by our brethren of other denomina- 
tions, who are occupied in sending the Gospel 
abroad—work which they themselves confess 
they have omitted, and which it has well hap- 
pened that Unitarians have a heart to do. 





ECCLESIASTICAL DESPOTISM.- 


An occurrence of an ecclesiastical nature, relat- 
ing particularly to Church government, has late- 
ly taken place among the Orthodox, of sufficient 
importance to apprise the readers of the Regis- 
ter of it. The following paragraph from the 
Puritan will sufficiently introduce it. 


‘‘Some members of the Church at Reading, 
several years ago, sought the dismission of their 
pastor. Two mutual! Councils had been called, on 
questions connected with that matter. The re- 
sults of both Councils, afier long- investigations, 
were based on the conviction, that it was one of 
those cases where a few individuals, by the snow- 
bal! process determined to procure the minister's 
dismission, without good reasons, and in spite of 
the wishes of a great majority of the people. 
Dissatisfied with these results, the aggrieved 
party proceeded in their design, and the church 
became involved in entangling processes of dis- 
cipline. The opponents of the pastor then re- 
quested another mutual Council. The other 
party consented, on condition that both should 
agree to abide by the decision of the Council,— 
thinking, that as two mutual] Councils had set 
on the same general questions, and their deci 
sions had been set aside, it was useless to hate 
a third, unless it could be final. On such facts 
the exparte Council, whose result is before us, 
was called.” 


This “‘Result,”’ published in an 8 vo. pam- 
phlet of about a hundred pages, is embodied in 
a series of resolutions of which the subjoined is 
a portion. 


“That no party, proposing a mutual council 
ean require the other party to agree to abide by 
the result—all councils being in their nature 
simply advisory, and their results not binding. 

That no gloss can justify the attempt to im- 
pose upon the church the admission that the de-| 
cisions of a council are final and binding; and | 
that every attempt to establish such doctrine is | 
a stride towards ecclesiastical despotism. 











Moreover a constant increase of missionary 
force from home would be needed for years to 
come, by the growth and prosperity of the mis- 
sions. But should the contributions be no more 
than at present, they must of necessity stop—and 


| that too in the midst of embarassments from 


which not ten years could extricate them, and she 


credit aud bills of the Society which are now | 


That a pledge of unconditional submission tol 
the decisions of a council, is unlawful in itself 
and ought neither to be asked nor given. 

That although the pastor has a right, by vir- 
tue of his office, to preside in all meetings of | 
the charch for instraction and devotion, yet the | 
moderatorship of chutch meetings for business | 





does notso belong tahim but that he can be! 
removed by the church; that in a case of con-} 
flict of rights he ought to preside; and that if! 
any motion is offered which he cannot conscien- | 


} | 
good the world over, would be dishonored and | tiously put, he ought to leave the chair, and let 


protested. 


At the close of Mr. Anderson's statement | 


Chancellor Walworth offered a resolution that 


another be appointed. 
That a pastor acting a8 moderator has no| 


| prerogative exempting him from the common } 
|laws of order by which all deliberative bodies | 


“we will not give less than one-fourth of our | are governed ; and that his decisions on points) 


ordinary ineome for the protection of Christian 
This was followed by spirited dis- 
cussions during the first day. in which the capa- 
bilities of the West were dwelt on chiefly by 
Western speakers. 

Oa Thuisday, the Board again met, and the 
Report on Finance was referred to a Committee. 
The speeches of the day were able and interest- 
ing. 

Thg afternoon of Thursday was set apart for 
the Lord's Supper, at which were gathered dis- 
ciples from the different sections of our wide 
country with missionaries from Asia, Polynesia 
and Africa. 

On Friday, the meetirgs having continued 
with increasing interest, and the Committee on 


missions.”’ 


Finance having recommended to raise 200,000 
dollars for the current year, which was met 
with a hearty s1esponse,—the Board adjourned 
to meet in Boston next year. 

The sum raised by the American’ Board for 
the years 1843—7, is one million and fi/ty thou- 
sand dollars. If it be asked whether good has 
been done ; good, compared with which many 


millions of dollars are not worthy to be named,— | 


no candid person will feel disposed to reply in 
the negative. But there is room for regret that 
more has not been done. For many years the 
plan in several of the missions has been to teach 
the heathen children English, and through them 
reach the native adult heathen. The gospe! 
has not been preached directly and mainly to 
adults. Or if preached to them, it has been by 
tracts prepared in their language, and not by the 
earnest, free, living voice. Probably this ne- 
cessity has been owing to there being but few 
missionaries who possessed facility in acquiring 
and speaking foreign languages, Now the 
Board had better send apt teachers and preach- 
ers even though there be fewer to send, and 
less missionary apparatus, and less of the eclat 
of a great cause. 

Another defect in the operations of the board, 
is that in several missions the growth involves 
the necessity of greater pecuniary aid from 
home. It ought to be directly the reverse. 

Another obstacle to success is that the mis- 
sionaries carry abroad the theology and piety of 
the churches at home. They preach the es- 
sentials of religion as preached at home. They 
teach the Trinity and vicarious atonement, and 
other doctrines difficult especially for the heath- 
ento understand. The Rev. Sam’. Parker, 
recently returned from a missionary tour be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains, stated in a public 
meeting at Coneaut Ohio, (so says the Christian 
Palladium of the 11th inst.) that ‘‘the Indians 
are all believers in One God; and the hardest 
labor and most difficult task he hud to perform 
was to teach them the doctrine of the Trinity. 
if the Gospel were preached among the heathen, 
tn the primitive simplicity of the New Testa- 
ment, and with primitive, apostolic aptness and 
farnestness and freedom, who can doubt that 
Christ would have more of the heathen for his 
inheritance 2 

It is also to be regretted, and it is confessed 
pften by orthodox Christians, that as the Mis- 
jonary cause 18 at present advucated and car- 
ried forward, those who are engaged in it 
uardly find room for other necessary benevolent 
andertakings. It takes a very large portion of 
he voluntary contributions of the churches. 
erhaps the standard for the support of missions 


tracts,) remarks of this and. Dr. Bushnell’s pam- 


the departments of theology and church govern- 
ment.”’ 


marks on the subject, suggests that ‘‘the views 
of those whom the Evangelist’s correspondent 
accuses of designs to establish a clerical despot- 


of order may be appealed from and reversed, | 


like those of any other moderator. 


That the pastor has no negative on any church | 


lacts, or to suspend the proceedings of the church | 


by his own authority. That if such power was | 


| ever intended to be conferred by the Cambridge | 
| Platform, it has justly fallen out of use in our, 
‘church, and has no support in the Scriptares, | 
‘and that any attempt to introduce it in any form | 


ought to be promptly and decisively resisted. | 
| The Cambridge Platform never was a binding | 
eanon or rule among the churches. The funda-| 
| mental principles of Congregationalism are set! 
lforth in it with great clearness and power, but 
our churches are not governed by it, as a book | 
,of canons or statutes. 
| "The constitution and the fundamental laws of 
|a Congregational church, and the officers to be | 
jchosen, with the extent of their powers, are 
contained by the will of the church. 
| The claims put forth by John Cotton in favor | 
of the prerogative of the eldership, were never | 
|} sustained by the churches, were rejected by the 
Plymouth churches, (the best authority on Con- | 
| gregationalism) never belonged to the pastor , 
| alone, and have no shadow of support since the ; 
| disnse of the eldership. 
| That the permanence of the pastoral office, ; 
'an object so desirable to all, is best promoted by | 
ithe moral influence of eminent holiness, and not} 
by any compulsory process, or high theories of } 
prerogative.” | 


— 


On this ‘‘Result *’ the Puritan remarks that | 
it ‘tis based upon the extreme of absolute Inde- 
pendence, or Brownism; and it quotes Dr. 
Emmons as good authority for Massachusetts 
Congregationalism, without «an allusion to his 
ultraisms.”’ 

On the other hand, the Recorder speaks as 
follows : 


“If we mistake not, the convocation, proceed- 
ings, and result of this Council wil! constitute 
an important period in the history of Congrega- 
tionalism. The churches whose advice was 
sought, were located in different sections of the * 
State, and the pastors and delegates were of a- 
character and standing which entitles their ad- ’ 
vice to great weight. Ample time was taken ! 
to ascertain the facts, to look into the standards | 
of our order, and to frame a result which should ; 
fully express their views, and for this purpose } 
an adjournment of two weeks was had, and al 
large committee in the meantime, embodied’ 
principles, authorities and facts approximating | 
to a final result. Afier aday’s sitting in discus- 
sing the whole matter, the result was unanimous- 
ly agreed upon ; and it is believed that the rule 
and practice of our polity, as declared by them, 
will be sanctioned and approved of generally in 
the churches.”’ 


The Boston correspondent of the N. Y. 
Evangelist is on the Rvcorder’s side of the 
question, and gives his view of the ‘‘Result”’ as 
follows. 

“The publication of this pamphlet will do 
more than any event of late years to call the at- 
tention of the churches to the systematic efforts, 
centering chiefly in Essex county, which are not 
of recent origin nor small influence, to establish 
a clerical despotism, in. place of the pure demo- 
eracy which our fathers revived as the true 
model of a Christian church.” 

The correspondent of the Vermont Chronicle 
(from which we have selected the above ex- 





phlets together.— 
‘*We are in a fair way to have hot work in 


The editor of the Chronicle, in closing his re- 





is not too high in itself; but unless Christians 


ism, are those embolied in the MaNnvAL, prepar- 
ed by Dr. Woods and others as a Committee, 





may be deceived into their support, but the pres- 
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setts for their approval.’’ 

Years ago, and New England was warned by 
Channing and others, of the encroachments of 
clerical despotism. An indignant voice was 
raised from Andover—from the very place 
where, us we see, has emanated the latest pro- 
ject to bind the churches unde this despotism— 
that such a charge should be made. And so 
late as 1846, in a postscript to his letter to 
Channing on Religious Liberty, Professor 
Stuart repeats the protestations of innocence 
which he made twenty years ago, and endeav- 
ors to throw back the charge which was made. 
What is the commentary furnished by the 
events at Reading ‘—That “these efforts, which 
are not of recent origin to establish a clerical 
despotism,’’ have not before been successful, 
those who were enabled to make a successful 
rally at Reading, owe more than perhaps they 
are aware, to Channing. 








NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 
N. York, Sept. 21, 1847. 


NEW MEASURE REVIVALS. 


One of the marked mischievous effects of the 
new measure system as practiced here and else- 
where was the depreciation of the stated ministry. 
This resulted almost necessarily from the fact 
that in the early history of new measure revi- 
vals a class of men known as evangelists were 
the principal] agents in originating and promot- 
ing them. ‘These men were supposed to be par- 
ticularly skilful in their treatment of spiritual 
disorders, as well as eminently zealous in the 
cause of religion, and were sent for from all 
directions to come and ‘‘stir up’’ the churches, 
awaken in them a revival spirit, and break up 
the carnal security and repose of impenitent sin- 
ners. It was expected a revival would follow 
their labors as a matter of course. The excite- 
ment which everybody wished for and expected, 
very naturally attended their arrival. Results 
followed their preaching which the pastor was 
unable to produce. The Evangelist’s preaching 
was pungent, searching, startling ; the pastor's 
was tame, dull, heartless. The chances were 
that the best, most animated and faithful pastors 
would compare unfavorably with the Evangelist, 
while they were laboring together, at least with 
the multitude ; and in their eye he had less 
skill and tact, Jess zeal and a weaker faith than 


Se 
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age suffered through their prevalence. 

Another of the bad effects of the revivals I 
am speaking of, was the overthrow of family or- 
der and discipline. The whole aim in these re-, 
vivals was to produce a public impression. 
Hence meetings were multiplied, till four day 
meetings were extended in some instances forty 
or fifty days; and each day was filled with six 
or eight distinct meetings. There was no time | 
for closet or family religion,—none for domestic 
government. In many instances, perhaps in 
most where these revivals were heartily entered 
into, the family was for the time lost sight of and 
all its interests were neglected. Infidelity, 
worldliness, never caused more extensive and 
protracted neglect of family discipline and do- 
mestic piety than did these revivals. Fathers 
and mothers found no time for such unshowy 
services us home demanded. ‘They felt no call 
to these noiseless, unseen labors. The great ob- 
ject in view was public effect—the community 
was to be stormed, startled, admonished of 
death, doomsday and damnation by mighty spir- 
itual throes and earthquakes,—and what could 
the mothers in Isiael du towards helping all 
this public fuss and thunder, if they only staid at 
home and tended babies and taught the youn 
ones ! < 

So common and notorious became the neglect 
of household duties and family government in 
the churches where these so called revivals oc- 
curred, that in many instances the ecclesiastical 
bodies to which they belonged were compelled 
to interpose the most earnest remonstrance and 
entreaty. But I have filled my space. 

Truly Yours 
Crito. 





For the Register. 


PORTICO WORSHIPERS. 

I am often reminded of that pool by the sheep- 
market in Jerusalem which was called Bethesda, 
or the House of Grace, and haa five porches in 
which lay a multitude of impotent fulk, blind, 
halt, withered, waiting for the moving of the 
water. The medicinal virtues of this bath may 
have been owing to mineral particles, it is said, 
mixed with the clay or mud at the bottom, or to 
the washing of the animal sacrifices and the 
warm blood of the sheep &c., recently slain. On 
the festival days the resort to the bath and the 





his assistant. Still worse waa it when the; 
Evangelist had finished his visit and withdrawn. | 
By that time the height of the excitement would | 
be passed, if only through physical exhaustion | 
in straining to keep up with the round of extra| 


services ; and the declining feeling would pro-| 
bably be attributed tothe pastor's inability to | 
manage things as well as his helper had done. | 
And then would come comparisons unfavorable | 
to the minister, complaints of his inefficiency, 
worldliness, and the like. Soon it would be sug- 
gested that a new pastor was needed to promote 
the spiritual prosperity of the church, and ina 
short time the minister would discover the pro- 


gressive alienation of old friends, and the indif- 


planation may be. The Gospel was to teach 


amount of the temple sacrifices were likely to be 
unusually great, and the water consequently was 
more than ordinarily troubled and stirred up. 
Whether this was the cause, or some other na- 
tural change, the agitation of the water was in 
the popular language of the Jews attributed to 
the agency of an angel, as they usually sup- 
posed angels to be God's instruments in all re- 
markable phenomena. 


But it is of little consequence what tle ex- 


not physical science but moral; and it is of a| 
moral lesson taught by this healing pool and its 
surrounding porticos or porches that I aim so of- 
ten reminded. 


The Church is a Bethesda, 2 House of Grace, 





ference to his ministry of the people generally ; 


and having vainly suuggled to overcome the! 
growing difficulties, he would after a few| 
| the morally and spiritually sick. 


months find himself unable to continue at his 
post with any prospect of usefulness or comfort. 
So it was in hundreds of churches, in old an 

long established churches, as well as in those o 

recent origin, {t was one of the most common 
results of a revival, that pastor and people were | 
separated; heart-burnings, jealousies, evil-speak- | 
ings and endless contentions preceding and fvl- 
Jowing the rupture. 


Some of the churches in this city have had. 
experience of the evil referred to, but it has) 


' 
| 
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Other Institutes in different parts of the county, 
to which a greater number of teachers asseth- 
bled. In th> mean time his wife had opened 
and successfully taught a private school for young 
Ladies. Finding his own bouse too small and 
inconvenient, Mr. Brown determined to build 
a School House appropriate for a Private School 
and an Instituie ; in this, he has succeeded re- 
matkably well. He has two rooms connected 
by sliding doors which may be opened into one 
large room—each room is high and properly 
ventilated—due care has been shown for the 
physical education of all who may attend. It is 
built to be a model for school houses. And then 
the location, is excellent—retired, convenient, 
healthy. It may well be recommended tu those 
who may have the charge of building a School 
for any School District. 

It is fit and proper that such a building should 
be religiously dedicated, and the blessing of 
God invoked. The following were the services 
on this interesting occasion : 

1. Prayer by Rev. Mr. Clapp of Brattleboro. 


2. Hymn. 
A letter was then read from Hon. Horace 
Eston, State Superintendent of Commor 


Schools, expressing his sympathy in this new 
undertaking, and his warmest approbation 
of it. 

3. An Address by Rev. Mr. Brown of Fitz- 
william, N.H., in which the speaker defined 
Education—what it is not, and what it is—and 
from the deficiences of the present day with its 
multiplied instramentalities for instruction, he 
showed the importance, the need of better qual- 
ified Teachers. 

4. Prayer, by Mr. Mc’Intyre of Brattleboro. 

5. Original Hymn. 


May He whose presence fills 
The beauteous scenes around, 

Valley and hills, 
Green woods and arching skies,— 
Whose hand hath made them all, 
Dwell in these humble walls, 

Our Maker God. 


Here may the minds of youth 
Successfully receive 

Lessons of Truth; 
Enter the pleasant paths 
Ot wisdom’s perfect way, 
And walk in them each day, 

Our Teacher God. 


Grant in thy plenteous grace 
That this, the rising race, 
Be brothers all. 
O raise them up to be 
Friends of humanity, 
And children tr@@ to Thee, 
Our Father God. 


Save all who here resort, 
Guard them in deed and thought 
From evil’s power ; 
When earthly tasks are done, 
Receive them in Thy love 
To higher Schools above, 
Our Savior God. 





For the Register. 


SCHOOL AT NEEDHAM. 





a cleansing and healing pool; and around it, 


figuratively speaking, lie too great multitudes of | 
Around it—in | 


the neighboring porticos—they do not enter in. | 
Pity that they do not, that they might be healed. | 


| They are they who take some interest in the | 


subject of religion. They like to hear a little 
about it, and to talk a little about it. ‘They can- 
not make up their mind to give up the whole 
idea ; and yet they do not make up their mind to 
enter decidedly into the centre of the Church 
and experience all its healing comforts. They 
dally with conscience. They linger and loiter, | 





; . . i . | 
been felt with less severity here than in country | #5 ¢ were, about the church duor, where there | 


parishes. 


parishioners can always find a new minister by | 
attending another church—a measure attended | 
with no inconvenience. 
churches which in the days of new measure te- | 
vivals became so addicted to the fashion of cast- 
ing off their pastors, that it was questioned by | 
some persons whether it was expedient in any 


; ease to establish any other connection between | 


preacher and people than that of a hired servant. | 
In some parts of this State it became the settled | 
custom to hire clergymen for six months or a| 
year. The delightful and time-honored office of | 
pastor, with its venerable and hallowed associa- 
tions, passed away, and in its place was set up 
the itinerant, ranting, vulgar, ili-bred lecturer or 
exhorter, hired to rail at the people for so many 
months, fur so many dollars. In the olden time 
when a pastor was called from his flock it was 
either by the summons of death, or by the voice 
of a Providence so peculiar and distinct that 
none could mistake it, and when he passed away 
from his chosen field, it was an event never to be 
forgotten. For long years afterwards the form, 
the features, the voice, the example and the pre- 
cepts of the venerated man were dwelt upon 
with fondness and talked about at the fireside 
and the family board. The memory of him was 
a gospel. His hoarded sayings were oracles 
for generations. The savor of his name was 
sweet through centuries. But when one of 
these new measure revival hirelings departed 
from a people, they remembered nothing but a 
voice with a raspish harshness, and a presence 
to which nothing but remotest distance could 
possibly lend enchantment. 

Mischievous as the new measure system was 
in its influence upon the pastoral relation, and 
obvious as was the evil, it took long years of 
ruinous experience to bring the churches back 
to better counsels. 1] trust. however, that at 
length the most of our churches perceive this er- 
ror of the Jate excitements, and are not disposed 
to repeat the suicidal policy of subjecting the 
pastoral office to depreciation and contempt. 
This is certainly a gain to the cause of religion 
and good feeling. It is to be hoped that never 
again shall we see experienced, long-tried, able 
and venerable ministers driven out from their 
parishes to make room for some flippant, im- 
pudent, self-complacent, ignorant youngster 
dubbed ‘‘an Evangelist’ or a ‘revival preach- 
er.” 

We see, now and then, attempts in some of 
the Orthodox Churches to reanimate the de- 
cayed revival spirit of former years, but thus far 
all in vain. Occasionally sermons are delivered 
in the Presbyterian Churches in this city arging 
the importance of revivals and exhorting the 
people to pray and labor for them ; but it is 
quite apparent that no great anxiety is felt to see 
the apparition of new school revivals return. It 
is my belief that both ministers and people, with 
here and there an exception, have seen as much 
as they wish to see of the sort of revivals which 
prevailed a few years ago. The next generation 


The explanation perhaps may be) 
that in the city discontented, fretful, ill-natared | en their attention from religion. 


distinctness and definiteness to many duties, and, 


Holy Ghost to your soul. 


NORMAL SCHOOL AND TEACHERS’ INSTI- 


son Brown, was'opened on Monday Sept. 6, 
and the New School House built at his pri- 
vate expense was dedicated to Truth, and 
Love and Holiness. 
signed his Ministerial charge at Brattleboro, he 
received from the State an appointment as 
County Superintendent of Common Schools. 
His deep interest previously manifested in the 
cause of Education, and his successful efforts to 
improve the system of Common School Instruc- 
tion in his own village, highly recommended him 
forthis new and responsible office. He soon 
observed that the great want-for the elevation 
and success of Common Schools was a higher 
standard and fuller qualification among the 
Teachers. He then opened a Teachers’ Insti- 
tate in-his own dwelling, at which a few teach- 


are so many passing objects to distract and dead- | 
Oh for a litile 
energy, a little more earnestness and resolution 
to take the one step that would put them within 


Nevertheless we have | the portal, where peace and holiness reign un- | 


disturbed. They are halt, lame and crippled, | 
and find it a troublesome effort to take that step. 
They are blind, and want more light to examine | 
and see the claims of religion. They are with- | 
ered and paralyzed ; their sensibilities dried up | 
and palsied, their consciences seared as with a_ 
hot iron. Could they, would they shed a few | 
tears of repentance, their hearts would grow 
moist and their soul revive in vigor, and they | 
would rush in from this wretched hospital scene | 
without, of irresolution and half conversion, awak- | 
ened convictions and stinging remorse, but no 
relief. 

Reader, stay not in these porticos, where the 
sick are only exhibited, not healed. Renounce | 
porch-worship, and move forward into the pene- 
tralia of the temple, even up to the communion 
table. Away with your hesitation ; away with 
your inconsisteney, knowing the right but doing | 
the wrong, desiring the comforts of religion but | 
experiencing the‘dissatisfactions of irreligion. 
Resolve at once, and enjoy the peace and bless- 
edness of having done your duty and given your- 
self up to your God and Savior. There are 
great advantages in this religious decision be- 
sides those that are most obvious. There are 
great advantaves in being an acknowledged, 
pledged Christian as to your rule of life. A 
public profession of this rule, as at least our aim, 
will in many cases biace usto keep it. There 
are great advantages for keeping it, in belonging 
not only to the Christian Church generally but 
to one particular Church. One will give 


in the cluse and tender associations it can weave 
around you and the fixed precise obligations it 
imposes, may prove itself the divine Bethesda- 
bath, a lava of regeneration and renewing of the 
H. G. E. 





For the Register. 


TUTE AT BRATTLEBORO, YT- : 
This Institution under the care of Rev. Addi- 


Soon after Mr. Brown re- 





ers attended. This last spring he opened two 








Sor the time of healing, and behold trouble.” 


received as the Register is going to press, will 
appear next weed. 


distinction of sect or party and join in rural fes 
tivities, where pastor, teacher, pupils and friends 


may all meet to greet each other with a hearty 


welcome, and an interchange of kind thoughts. 


CELEBRATION OF REV- MR- DALL’S SABBATH 


Mr. Eprror,—lIt certainly is very gratifying 
to witness a growing disposition in our country 
parishes, oceasionilly to come together without 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
— faa wrpenre ag a for ovaey 


There is profit in meditation. Before com- 
mencing the business of the day, as also at its 
close, a few moments should be given to this 


exercise. Snch a course is eminently caleulat 
ed 
to awaken valuable thought, deepen and fix in 


the heart right purposes, and shed a hallowing 
influence on all the transactions of life. As an 
aid to meditation, the volume before us will be 
found well adapted. It contains short selections 
in prose and pvetry, from the best American 
and English devotional writers, suited to each 
morning and evening ina momth, beside medi- 
tations for particular occasions, such as The 
Lord's Supper, Christmas, Good Friday, Easter 
Sunday,“ Ascension Day, Last day in the year, 
&c. The selections are judiciously made, and 
as a closet companion, or a help at che family 
altar, the book is a desirable acquisition. We 
can unqualifiedly recommend it. We give be- 
low a few brief extracts as specimens of its style 
and spirit. 


‘*How unconrollable the power of the Gospel 
over every one who really receives it! It pier- 
ces the cunscience ; it softens the heart ; it puri- 
fies the soul. The lover of pleasure hears jit, 
and becomes a lover of God ; the thoughtless 
trifler is struck by it, and for the first time begins 
to reflect and pray ; the sensualist, as he listens 
to its sayings, wears his lusts from his heart; 
and the man who before loved and served the 
world, turns his back upon it, and tramples its 
sins and follies beneath his feet, while he fixes 
his eyes on heaven. Thus has Christ brought 
thousands to righteousness whom the moral law 
could not have reclaimed, and thus he has prov- 
ed his superior glory, by his superior power over 
the hearis of men.” 


‘*There is a calm the poor in spirit know, 
That softens sorrow, and that lightens woe; 
There is a peace that dwells within the breast, 
When all without is sturmy and distressed ; 
There is a light that gilds the darkest hour, 
When dangers threaten, and when troubles 
lower: 
That calm to faith and hope and love is given; 
That peace remains when all beside is riven; 
That light shines down to man direct from 
heaven.”’ 
x. M. 6. 





Tue New Exciasp OFFERING. 
males who are, or have been 
Harriet Farley, Editor; 
Munfoe & Co., Boston. 

The name of Miss Farley, with that of others, 

who gave popularity to the ** Lowell Offering,” 

will secure a large welcome for *‘the New Eng- 
land Offering.” : 


Written by fe- 
operatives.— 
monthly, 45 pages. James 


Jesus THE Best TEacHER OF H1Is RELIGION.— 
A discourse delivered before the-graduating cluss of 
the Cambridge ‘I heological School, July 11, 1847, 
Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, N. ¥. Boston, 
Wim. Crosby & H. P. Nichols. 
Mr. May could not have chosen a better sub- 
ject, and he has discussed it in that simple, sin- 
cere, faithful, earnest, practical manner, for 
which he is distinguished. 











Two Discournsgs on THE CHARACTER oF Rev. 
Taos. Coatmens, D. D. By Dawei Sharp. 
Subjects: Eloquence an instrument of Good; 

Elemenis of Useful Eloquence. ‘They are dis- 

cussed in a just, discriminating, dignified, and 

impiessive manner. 


Fairn asp Reasox. A Discourse delivired in 
Burlington, Vt., July 18, 1847, by Rev. Edward 

-| Turner, 

’ And an excellent discourse it is—clear, argu- 

| mentative, candid, satisfactory. 











And in the midst of the Grove to open the heart | TrRactTs FOR THE New TIMEs, No. Ill. A 


to the general influence of music and prayer,| lar sketch of Swedenborg’s Philosophical Works— 7 | 
and the voices of those who may seek to render | ig 


By J. J. G. Wiikiusun. 


the occasion one of improvement as well as} Mr. W. is the editor of all the works of Swe- ' 
pleasure. On such an occasion as this J had | denborg, (except the Principia,) hitherto pub © 


the pleasure of being present a short time since. 


at Needham. 


At2 o'clock P. M., the pupils and teachers | 
with a large number of the pupils of the Dis- | 
trict Schools, with their parents and friends as- | 
sembled near the Church, and then proceeded in 


procession a short distance to a beautiful Grove, 


in the shade of which were erected on a rising 


ground rows of seats one above another in a 
semicircular form. A stand was prepared for 
the speakers below, back of which were placed 
in large letters the words, ‘‘Godis Love.’’ And 
a beautiful sight it was to behold on those seats 
150 childien, with their teachers, parents and 
friends, to the number of more than 300 persons, 
who had come together from their farms scatter- 
ed about for a distance of several miles. After 
some remarks by their long faithful and indefati- 
gable Superintendent, E. K. Whitaker Esq., a 
prayer was offered, and all joined in singing an 
appropriate hymn. Addresses were then made 
by Rev. Messis. Gray and Barnard of Boston, 
Rev. Messrs. Winch and Newcomb (orthodox) 
of Needham. After singing again, all proceeded 
to another Grove near by, where was laid a table 
80 or 90 feet long, most tastefully and abund- 
antly furnished with refreshments, interspersed 
with rich boquets of flowers. When all had 
sufficiently partaken of this rich repast, Mr. 
Whitaker read letters from several neighboring 
clergymen who had been unable to accept the 
invitation to be present on the occasion. Ad- 
dresses were then made by Rev. Mr. Sanger of 
Dover, Rev. Mr. Kimball of Needham and Mr. 
Simpkins of Boston. And at 6 o’clock all dis- 
persed to their several homes, with the feeling 
that it was truly pleasant and good thus to meet 
together. 





ORDINATION AT- NEWBURYPORT. 


The ordination of Mr. Thos. W. Higginson 
as pastor of the Pleasant St. Charch, took place 
Sept. 15. Introductory prayer by Rev. J. F. 
Clarke of Boston. Selections from the Serip- 
tures by Rev. J. T. G. Nichols of Saco, Me. 
Sermon by Rev. W. H. Channing of Boston. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev Dr. Nichols of Port- 
land. Charge by Rev. Mr. Clarke. Right 
Hand of Fellowship by Rev. T. T. Stone of 
Salem. Address to the People by Rev. T. B. 
Fox of Boston. This society has been without 
a pastor for upwards of two years, and we con- 
gratulate them on a union which promises to be 
motually pleasant and beneficial. [Newbury- 
port Herald. 





*,* Rev. Mr. Fosdick preached his farewell aer- 
mon before the Hollis Street Society on Sunday 
last. The large church was well filled on the 
occasion. His text was from Jeremiah xiv, 19: 





|NEW JERUSALEM MaGazine; Aug. and , 
Boston; Otis Clapp. mn 
This number contains a very valuable account 

of Swedenborg, extracted from the second edi- 


week's Register, 
Living AcE, Nos. 174, 175. 

The articles on Chalmers and on Simeon, 
notwithstanding what to our own taste is boa- 
bastic and strained in the style, are of deep is- 
terest, and every minister should read them. 





THE PLavmMarte. A pleasant companion for spare 
hours. Crosby & Nichols, monthly, forty pages. 


This little periodical is truly what it purpors 
tobe. ‘Little Freddy and his fiddle,”’ will se 
all the boys a-dancing, who read it. 





Curistian Examiner, Sept. No. 

We recently acknowledged the reception 0! 
this number of a work which is so indispensablt 
« means of litgsary and spiritual culture. Its 
prominent article is the ‘‘Moral Wrong of Siz 
very,’’ by Charles Francis Adams, some ¢ 
tracts from which appear in the Register, a 
it is as conspicucus for its ability as for its si? 
ject. May it have a deep, hearty response.- 
An extract from Dr. Barrett's excellent *Aé 
dress which he delivered ‘before the Minister: 
al Conference’ in May last; and one from Mr. 
Peabody’s article on ‘‘O:nithology”—sweet % 
the notes of the thrush, and grateful as the 
summer shade—also enrich our columns. Mr: 
Giles’ article on Calvin is worked up with hi 
usual elaborateness 3nd rhetorical art. Pe 
hapse too much art is suffered to appear.—lIn 1 
gard to the article on Dr. Noyes’ Translativn 0! 
the Psalms, we think the writer might bavé 
reached a higher standard in the generous spi 
of criticism, and exegetical sagacity and scopé 
An eachange paper remarks that the crité 
‘‘with most admirable good breeding assures ti! 
author that he means to do no such thing, whi 
he proves him to have been guilty of lites 
plagiarism.’’ Plagiarism is where no referen™ 
are given, and no acknowledgement is made © 
indebtedness, and in Dr. Noyes the references 
and acknowledgements are free and abundani 
There is no writer anywhere moe enqeciamtios 
on this point. Compare bim with Stuart, or 
with Barnes, or any other commentator or phi 
lologian, and the result will be wey: far from 
unfavorable to Dr. Noyes. The rejoinder by 
Dr. Noyes in the same number of the Examir 
er is admirable. In defending his Translation, 
Dr. Noyes could have added, in respect to the 
substitution of shield fer “‘buckler” in Psalm 
xviii. 2. 30., that the word here translate 


sbuckler” is generally tramslated ‘‘shield” 








‘“‘ We looked for peace, and there is no good, and 





I> A letter from our foreign correspondent, 


mmo, which denotes a shield covering the |a°6° 


other places, as in Psalms xxx. 2. while‘ buck: 
ler’ in the same verse is another word io thé 
original, ‘The former (to spell it as pronounced) 
is mawgain, a common shield; the latter #* 


er portion of the body. 














| lished by the London Swedenborg Association, 
It” was an annual celebration’ of the Sunday | and is therefore well fitted for the task which ¥ ys 
School connected with-Rev. Mr. Dall’s Society jhe has in this tract well accomplished. 






tion (not yet published) of Morell’s Hisiory of “4 
Philosuphy, and it may be expected in nex! 7 
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| men, whose brutal assaults had destroyed some 


| to be friendly to the United States, were made 
' an example. 


} these things of the army, but they aretrue. To 


B servances, of no value in themselves, but ac- 
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£18,009 had been expended on episcopal resi- 


anything at present known among the Govern- 


HENRY PETTES & CO'’S 


ing books 
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The Inquirer of Aug. 7 tes iter who ** Even the laws which sanction | Cattle. I herds of buffalo were seen on (\G NOTICE. As unauthorised persons 
RELIGIOUS SUMM AR Y. says ia teks joi abe: ead of | 2nd direct, in certain cases, Sineidere that we | the plains, and crossing the Missouri, at the asaeth > acing to have zolicited subscriptions for the Home CARP ETS AT RETAIL. New Work on Book-Keeping. 
ee : believe is unparalleled in glaring injustice by | °f 4 river called Stillwater. the a in aoa ag acter FROM UST PUBLISHED, “A si 


Concrecationatism 1x New York. The 

rthodox Congregational Association Ia N. Y., 
vas held at Clinton, N. Y. August 96. Pres- 
nt 17 members, 2 delegates from foreign bod- 
1s, 3 members ex-officio, and 14 invited corres- 
jonding members. A committee was appointed 
o prepare a plan for Union—eithezs a union by 
ocal Associations, or a General Congregational 
Jnion or Convention—in aid of truth and piety 
nour land. The committee reported, but as 
here was not time to consider the subject, it 
was laid on the table. This meeting of the 
jeneral Association of New York, would seem 
\o indicate quite an advance of Congregational- 
ism in the midst of the field hitherto occupied 
by the Presbyterians. 








Ipouatry AND imMoRALITY IN THE Camp. 
Some of the religious journals have spoken out 
theiz horror at the sight of American soldiers 
kneeling to the Catholic host, at Jalapa, by or- 
der of Col. Childs. We have not seen in them 
any similar horror at the revelation of the abom- 

inable depravity of the soldiers, which rendered 
it expedient to conform in that instance to Mexi- 
can religious ceremonies. The following letter 
addressed to the New York San from Rio 
Grande, enables one to see how these scrupu- 
lous soldiers, who complain of the compulsory 
commands of Col. Childs, can strain at a gnat 
and swallow acamel. Let the reader see also 
what moral pollution, as well as blood, stains 
the garments of our soldiery and nation, and 
cries to heaven for retribution. 

Mr. Epitor,—Some of*the Volunteers are 
writing home-such dreadful complaints of being 
forced to respect church property, salute bish- 
ops and, ahove all, to kneel when the host (the 
Sacrament) is carried by to the dying, that if 
you will permit one from the spot to be heard, 
I will tell the true story to the readers of the 
New York Sun. You know yourself, havmg 


been in the country at the time, that at the bom- 
bardment of Vera Cruz, ten women, children 


and non-combatants were killed to one soldier, ghetto on the subject of the Pope. 


and that the country people were much excited 
about it. 


unarmed inhabitants stili greater, a party of| great prophet. 
American soldiers would sometimes go on a} into the circulio Romano. 
frolic to an unoffending village, and outrage the before occurred. 


whole female portion of it, not even excepting 
girls of eleven and twelve years, and in no case, 


under either Scott or Taylor, is an offence | the present period, has been about £5,600,000 


against Mexican women very closely inquired 


into. The consequence was that American |e of no use, except against the citizens, when 


soldiers could not stray out of sight of their | 
comrades without being killed by the husbands | 
and relatives of these insulted women. The/| 
Generals themselves being candidates for the | 
Presidency, did not like to alienate votes by an | 
over rigorous interference with their amusements; 
but it was necessary to show the Mexicans that | 
the army did not come to Mexico expressly to 
violate women and hunt down priests, or the 
conquest might not be so easy. To manifest 
the views of the commanding generals, two | 


+ ae , 
young girls of a respectable family well known 


They were publicly whipped and | 
expelled from the army, to the extreme discon- | 
tent of many officers and soldiers, who denounc- | 
ed the punishment as an unheard of innovation | 
on **Soldiers’ privileges in the country of the 
enemy.’’ Americans will not readily believe 





subdue the exasperation of the Mexicans and | 
convince them of the intention of the American | 
government to respect their customs, certain ob- 


cepted as signs of amity by the Mexicans, were 
aid by our military to their religious process- 
ons. It wasa mere form, and a very cheap} 
expiation for sixty respectable females that were | 


course of two months by the Americans. If 
some pacifie expressions had not beer. resorted 
to, the Mexican population would ere this have | 
done at Puebla and Jalapa as they did at Santa 
Fe and Chihuahoa, under like provocation. 
Every man would murder on his own account. 
It is certainly better to cenquer a people by 
courtesy than force. 





FOREIGN RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL IN- 
TELLIGENCE. 


Bisnop or Norwicu anp Jenny Linp. The 
Bishop of Norwich has invited Jenny Lind w 
make his palace her home, on her visit to Nor- 
wich to sing at two concerts. Certain of the 
Journals cry out ‘‘the sanctity of religion,”’’ ‘‘the 
reputation of the church,” is in peril. What do 
we hear from all who have seen her! Freder- 
ica Bremer writes to a friend—‘‘Jenny Lind as 





| 


can stand. Speak to her about her art, and her | efforts. M. Thureau, an evangelist-colporteur, 
Converse | came to her assistance. 


countenance beams with inspiration. 
with her of God, and of the holiness of religiun, | 
and you will see tears in those innocent eyes. | 
She is great as an artist, but still greater in her | 
pure human existence.” The poet Anderson | 
says, *‘She showed me art in its sanctity."’) 
Rising above all around her on the stage—at | 
home she is a sensitive girl, with all the humil- 
ity and piety of a child.”’ 

Happy, thrice happy the Bishop who dees | 
not get into worse company. But the Bishop 
is to be commended for showing to the world 
how highly he appreciates genius when com- 
bined wiih the noble qualities of the heart, and 
dedicated to the refinement and happiness of 
mankind. 

Tue How. T. R. Macavurey, will gladly 
avail himself of his rejection by the citizens of | 
Edinburgh, to devote himself entirely to the 
composition of his history of England. 


DipLomatic Rewations with Rome. A 
correspondent of the Times enumerates some 
difficulties in the way of the interposition of 
England for the support of Pius IX. Up to 
this hour Queen Victoria is not recognized by 
Rome as lawful queen of England. Up to this 
hour the sentences of excommunication against 
the Queen of England and all her adherents, 
and the anathemas against Queen, nobles and 


people are untevoked, which Paul V. appointed 
to be renewed Yearly, 


[Condensed Summary of Brij.) wT : 
don Inquirer for Aug. a Shenae Loe 


The ELections AND Tuk, Resutts. The 
triumph of liberal principles may now be fairly 
considered as well nigh achieved. wha, de- 
gree of benefit may be derived from such tri 
emph remains to be seen. 

The existing system of taxation has wéighea 
heavily, and does still cruelly oppress the poor 
and industrious classes, and exempts the rich. 
It is for the House of Commons to decide wheth- 
er this unjust partition of a national burden orig- 
inally contrived and still maintained by the Ar- 
istoci»ey and Landed Proprietor, shall weigh 
most on those who can least affurd and support 
it, or on those on whom it would lie comparative- 
ly light. 

If the Parliament overlook Church Reform, 
they will act in opposition to the expressed will 
and anxious desires of the people. Almost every 
liberal candidate has been called upon to declare 





| 


To make the terror and hatred of the | The Conservatives maintain that he is merely a 


| ment, is one of which foreign statesmen cannot 


| 1831, may necessitate a reconstruction of the 
federal system, to an exten: of which none but 


locality, where 
Christian, endeavored to shed around her the 


, | light of the gospel, which illuminated her own 
a singer stands as high as any artist of our time |) O47. 


dences, there were 85 livings under £50 a year, 
and that the whole sum applied in augmentation 
of these livings was £5,277, which is 1 28th 
part of what had been applied to the building of 
palaces for the bishops. It costs more to lodge 
3 prelates like the bishop of London, than has 
been laid out by the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers in pecuniary residences for 69 clergymen, 
and in improving the miseiable incomes of 636 
livings. The influence and popularity of the 
Church of England, and its duration among the 
establishments of the country will depend not on 
the splendor in which it sets a few—its pre- 
lates and others—but on its power to make men 
wiser, better, happier. 


Tue Doverass Testimonial. The subscrip- 
tions reported for this testimonial now amount 
to nearly £400. It is proposed to invest the 
money for the benefit of his wife and children, 
allowing him the interest during his life, and en- 
gaging him to assist one of the anti-slavery pa- 

rs, by gratuitous articles from his own pen. 
* addition to this testimonial a valuable library 
of about one hundred and seventy volumes, 
chiefly presented by authors and publishers, has 
just been forwarded to F. Douglass. A further 
collection is in progress, and will be despatch- 
ed shortly. 


BooxseLters’ Provipent INsTITUTION AND 
Retreat. On Thursday evening, a meeting of 
the directors of these institutions, for aged and 
infirm members, was held iu the committee- 
rooms, in Paternoster-row. The statement of 
the progress the society has made since its in- 
stitution, in 1836, was very encouraging. Dur- 
ing the past year, relief has been afforded to 
twenty-five sick and distressed retail booksellers 
and assistants, at acost of £287.6s. Nor- 
withstanding the large calls upon the funds of 
the institution during the past year, upwards of 
£700 has been added to the permanent fund, 
which nearly reaches the sum of £16,000. 





Jews Accountine THe Pope tne Messin. 
The Siecle publishes the following letter, daved 
Rome 22d June: ‘The Pope has appointed a 
committee to inquire into the position of the 
Jews. His plan is to withdraw them from their 
detestable ghetto. There is a controversy in the 
‘Young Pal- 
estine’ is of opinion that Pius 1X is the Messiah. 


We have admitted five Jews 
Such an event never 


The cost of the fortifications of Paris, up to 
isterling. ‘They are not yet completed, and will 


they are. 


The London Chrenicle says: ‘‘ Switzerland is, 
in fact, a European Yankeeism, a miniature 
United States, not severed from Europe by the 
Sriendly breadth of the Atlantic, but entrenched 
on a fortress of impregnable rock, amid the fron- 
tier and debateable ground of European liberty 
and despotism. 

**In that position, in spite of all her perpetoal 
internal divisions, she has maintained her unity 
and independence for five centuries. All Eu- 
rope, and no country more than England, is 
deeply indebted to her for many a pecious pre- 
cept and example. The overthrow of feudal- 
ism,and the assertion of man’s right to self gov- 
ernment, as a thinking and responsible agent, 
were first commenced by Switzerland. ‘There 
could be no better title to the gratitude of mankind, 
or claim for support when Switzerland is right, 
and for forbearance when she is wrong. Eu- 
rope has not forgotten it. England, above ail, 
will not forget it. 


the last summer, we will briefly relate : 


sold as a slave for life. 


ing in the 


tates. 
** An attempt was made by some benevolent 


efforts were unavailing ; and thus was a haman 
being sold into perpetual bondage, at the capital 
of one of the freest governments on earth, with- 


crime.”’ 

Need we add a word to this statement by the 
citizens of Washington of the nature of such an 
atrocity? They donot sanction it. They do 
not wish to see free people reduced to slavery. 
The court of the slave States, to their honor be 
it spoken, have always regarded with favor the 
ease of men claiming to be held illegally in 
bondage. The guilt of this practice of selling 
free people for their jail fees—selling them as 
slaves for life--selling them without requiring 
security from the buyer that he will not take 
them out of the District—attaches to the Con- 
gress of the United States. The people here 
have prayed that body to suppress the evil—but 
it would not. [Nat. Era. 


Let iT Be sorNe IN Minv.—‘t That} on the 
13th of July, were sold at auction, by an offi- 
cer of the United States, two women—one sixty, 
the other twenty years old—mother and daugh- 
ter, and ‘the proceeds put into the United States 
Treasury. 

That this outrage was committed under 
color of unconstitutional laws, for whose exist- 
ence the Congress of the Union and the peo- 
ple of the free States are responsible. 

That not a single paper in this city, except 
this—whig, democrat or neutral—has even al- 
luded to the fact, much less condemned it. 

Can they be earnest in opposing the exten- 
sion of slavery, who manifest such indifference 
to its horrors, where it actually exists, and by 
their connivance? ’’ [Cincinnati Morning Her. 
** The whole thing may be well eriough; but 
for our part, we can ®ee nothing very wonderful 
in the fact that a slave government should deal 
in slaves. The editor of the Herald must be 
laboring under some unusual delusion. Does 
he not imagine himself living at this time in 
Turkey or Algiers? In the latter country, es- 
pecially, which has for half a century been gov- 
erned by Mahometans in religion and pirates in 
business, such a thing might be deemed just 
matter of surprise, demanding the indignant re- 
buke of the press ; but in this christian country 
the practice, though not perhaps * unprofitable 
to the government has become too ‘stale’ and 
* flat’ to excite our ‘ special wonder.’ jLou. Ex. 


Tue Stave Trape. Last Thurseay fore- 
noon, at eleven o’clock, a coffle of slaves to the 
number of eighty-five, was marched from this 
city, across the Long Bridge over the Potomac, 
for the South. They consisted of men, women 
and children ; the men chained together ; some 
of the women carrying children, walking with 
them ; other women and children riding in two 
wagons which accompanied the train. Some 
were weeping ; many were ragged; nearly all 
were barefoot ; one was playing a fiddle—a not 
unfrequent accompaniment of such scenes! 

The coffle, we presume, was chiefly made up 
of slaves pnichased from the surrounding coun- 
try in Maryland, which seems as if emptying 
its slaves wholesale into the ‘* far South.”’ 





The question how far the federal constitution 
of Switzerland requires or admits of amend- 


correctly judge, and in which they haveno right 
to interfere. The degree to which the constitu- 
tions of the cantons have been altered since 


prodncing its legitimate fruit. 


It is but two weeks since we had occasion to 
notice the departure of another coffle of one 
hundred slaves by the same route! 

The annexation of Texas with slavery, is 


[Nat. Era. 





natives can know the urgency. We would 
glad!y see the formation of the new constitution 
committed to parties of more moderate opinions, 
and more likely to conciliate the support of all 
the cantons than the present dictatorial canton. 
But, we repeat, it is not our wish, nor the 
wishes of any foreign State, but the will of the 
Swiss people, which,-after it has unmistakeably 
declared itself, will have to be carried into effect. 
The position of Switzerland is unique in Eu- 
rope; the internal remedies she requires may be 
so likewise; but come what will, the indepen- 
dence of Switzerland must be preserved inviolate.”’ 


Arrack on Liserty or Worsuip 1n France. 
We have just seen, in the small town of Bourg 
(Department of Ain) attacks made on liberty 
of worship, which seem truly incredible in such 
an age as ours. The following are the facts. 

Madame S. resident for some years in that 
she is the only evangelical 


The blessing vf God accompanied her 


The Roman Catholic 
priests soon took the alarm. They began by 
engaging M. Thoreau in a semi public discus- 
sion, which was to give them an easy victory 
over the humble colporteur. But they could not 
withstand the word of God, and they retired 
covered with confusion. ‘They had recourse 
next to the civil power : the arm of flesh. ‘The 
priest found the authorities disposed to support 
his passion and his bad designs. On the 3d of 
June last, Madame S. and M. Thureau, were , 
summoned to appear on the 7th, before the tri- 
budal of Bourg, on the ordinary impeachment of 
an unauthorized association. 

On the 7th, although it was proved that there 
was not the shadow of an association, and that 
the meetings had never exceeded the number ef 
twelve persons, (the penal code allows meetings 
of twenty) yet the court condemned each of the 
defendants to two month's imprisonment. and a 
fine of fifty francs. This sentence was imme- 
diately set at defiance, in the way of appeal, and 
it does not appear doubtful to me that the royal 
court of Lyons will quash the decision of the 
tribunal of Bourg. But these bickerings are 
not the less troublesome; for besides that all 
who have been their victims, have not the neces- 
sary perseverance to provoke a second trial, the 
opposition of a mayor, and the presence of some 
gendarmes, are often sufficient to terrify the peo- 
ple, especially the peasants, and prevent them 
from attending on the exercises of worship. 

[For. Cor. of the Presbyterian. 


SLAVERY. 


“‘Norice. Was committed to the jail of 
Washington Co., D. C.,0n the 23d of July, 
1847, as a runaway, a negro woman, who calls 
herself Ann E. Hodges. She is nearly black, 
about 5 feet 51-4 inches high, and about 
years of age. Had on when committed a slate- 
eolored merino dress and a brown calico sun-bon- 
net. She says she is free, and served her time 
out with a Mr. Benjamin Daltry, of Southamp- 
ton, Va., and that Messrs. Griffin and Bishop, 
of the same place, know her to be free. She 
has two sears on the left leg, near the knee, 
from the bite of a dog, one on her left wrist, and 
one on the point of her breast bone, occasioned 
by a burn. 

‘The owner or owners of the above described 
negro woman are hereby required to come for- 
ward, ptove her and take her away, or she will 
be sold for her prison and other expenses, as the 
law directs. 

Ropert. Bat, sar 
A. arshal. 

“ Aug. 23—wit” Hunrer, 18 

This advertisement, which we cut from the 
Union, exposes one of the grossest wrongs 
tolerated in a civilized community. It is not so 
much the fault of the people of the District, for 
they have called upon Congress to remedy the 
evil. In 1828, eleven hundred of the white 
male citizens of this place thus stated the griev- 








his intention to support Church reform. 


ahce to that body :— 


gard to this great and interesting exhibition. 
cupies the whole of Faneuil Hall, and the chambers | Co., was taken about noon, and died atmght. He 


just idea of the superior productions of manual and 


arrived at this port early on Sunday morning. 
commercial news is important and interesting to 
the mercantile commanity. ‘There continued to be | to nine o’clock on Saturday morning, were 533, of 
great pressure in the money market. 
grain had declined. The grain harvest in England 
had, generally, been well secured, and promised | ette, 43 cases, and we have a total of interments 
more than an average supply. 
symptoms of the potato disease, in various places. 


carried to Liverpool. 
used as a coast-wise steamer, but will not be safe | stroyer, and several are still suffering. This aw- 


for Atlantic navigation. 
May 24th. The Hong Kong Register says: 


the Bogue forts, the disposition of the people grows 
more and more hostile. 
the English are meditatinga new attack, and this 


SECULAR SUMMARY. 


Mecuanics’ Farr. Our readers near home, 
must, before this, have become well informed in re- 
It oc- 


of the Quincy Market, which are connected by a 
bridge. It would be impossible, in the limited space 
which is to be spared in our columns to give any 


mechanical skill and labor which ae there presentea 


We recommend it as wel] worth the attention of a.. 
who are conveniently within its reach. 


From EnGuianp. The steam-packet Britannia 
The 


The prices of 


There were some 


The great decline of prices in bread stuffs had oc- 


casioned numerous failures, of individuals, firms and | hands enough to get the paper out. 
banks. 


The steamer Great Britain, has been raised and 
It is supposed she may be 


Curna. The news from China comes up to 


‘Since the late expedition of the English against 
They affect to believe that 


report, designedly circulated, keeps up the animosi- 
tyof the populace. Letters froin Canton of the 
21st, 22d and 23d of May, say that thousands of 
Chinese have attempted to set fire to some of the 
buildings recently put up before Minquas Hong. 

A new war seems to be expected, which will be 
accompanied by a great effusion of blood. What 
gives cause for this expectation, is the effervescence 
of the Chinese, and the arrival of English soldiers. 
It would not be astonishing if we were to hear 
shortly of the taking of Canton, and the departure 
ofan expedition against Pekin.’’ 


Inp1a. News from India is aslate as July 13th. 
The general state of India is satisfactory. Though 
trade is said to be depressed both in Bombay and 
Calcutta. 


Rome. The population of Rome is 183,883. 
The increase during the Jast year was 5684. 


Narues. There was an eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius, on the 2d August. 


exce. An insurrection has broken out in 
reece, headed by Gen. Grizziotte. 


Arrairs or Iraty. A deal of excite- 
ment appears to have been produced throughout 
Europe by the movement of a corps of Ausrtian 
troops in taking possession of Ferrara, under the 
Papal Government. ‘The troops occupied all the 
military posts, and placed loaded cannon and gun- 
ners with lighted matches in the public square. 
The Cardina — made a formal protest against 
this violation of the rights of the Papal Government. 
Itis supposed that the French and English Govern- 
ments, as well as that of Sardinia, have also protest- 
ed against the movement as a violation of the treaty 
of Vienna. [Dai. Adv. 


Tue Mormons. A passenger in the Lake of 
the Woods, from the Upper Missouri, informs the 
St. Louis Republican that the Mormons are in a 
flourishing condition, in their new location on the 
fine lands of the Pottawotomie purchase, on both 
sides of the river, above Council Bluffs. They 
have planted immense fields of corn—to the ex- 
tent, itis estimated, of 30,000 acres—and other 
grain and produce. They have built, also, a 
town, called ‘‘ Winter Quarters,” which already 
contains a population of some seven thousand 
souls. This town is entirely picketed in. It 1s 

ted that the Mormons are on friendly 


ments of Christendom. An instance of the 
operation of these laws, which occurred during 


*A colored man, who stated that he was 
entitled to freedom, was taken up as a runaway 
slave, and lodged in the jail of Washington 
city. He was advertised, but no one appearing 
to claim him, he was, according to law, pat up 
at auction for the gpg of his jail fees, and 


‘* He was purchased by a slave trader, who 
was not my to give security for his remain- 
istrict, and he was soun after ship- 

ed at Alexandria for one of the Southern 


individuals to have the sale postponed until his 
claim of freedom could be investigated, but their 


Deatu or tne Hon. G. H. Prorrir. We learn 
from the Louisville papers that the Hon. George 
H. Proffit, furmerly a member of Congress from 
Indiana, and recently Minister to Brazil, died in 
that city on Tuesday, 7th inst. He had arrived 
there but a few days previous to seek medical ad- 
vice. His remains were taken to his family resi- 
dence at Evansville, Indiana. 


Free Necroes. The schooner Thomas H. 
Thompson which arrived at Boston, on Wednesday, 
from Richmond, Va., brought fifty-six negroes, 
who formerly belonged to a gentleman owning a 
plantation at Seven Mile Reach, Va. 

The writer of the following, published in the 
Journal, gives assurance that the statement may be 
relied on: 


These people were once slaves of a Mr. Edlow, 
(ifthe name is rightly understood,) near Rich- 
mond. ‘This gentleman died about four years 
since, and by his will provided that his slaves should 
be set free, to go where they pleased. But not to 
turn them off utterly penniless, after working for 


out even a pretence of trial or allegation of} him all their lives, he farther provided that, if they 


chose, they might remain on the estate as laborers 
until they had earned a sum equal to fifty dollars 
apiece, over and above the cost of their mainte- 
nance. This they decided to do. 

After working four years on the estate, they learn 
from its managers that their earnings, for that time, 
average about $14 80 each. The rest has been 
swallowed up in charges of maintenance and com- 
missions on sales of farm produce! A lawyer, 
whom they employed to act for them, charged 
them $150 for services, which we learn from disin- 
terested authority, were not worth more than five. 

These people, finding it would be very long, at 

this rate, before they earned fifty dollars apiece, 
determined to stay there no longer. The managers 
tried every means to dissuade them from coming, 
telling them they would be immediately sold for 
slaves at the North. But they determined to risk 
this, and engaged their ane to Boston, as above. 
The Captain, who is a fine specimen of an honest, 
generous Cape Cod Yankee, received them and 
brought them on, at some considerable inconveni- 
ence to himself. 
He speaks in terms of strong commendation of 
their behavior, on board his vessel, to himself and 
to.one another. They have heen quiet, he says, 
cleanly, and obliging, and he believes them trust- 
worthy. They are mostly farmers, and would like 
immediately to go to work as such. We under- 
stand that persons desirous of employing them, can 
make application to the Anti-slavery office, 21 
Cornhill. 


Tue Wiimot Proviso. As allusions are made 
to this celebrated proviso, we copy it for the bene- 
fit of those who are only acquainted with it by 
name: ‘Provided, That there shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in any territory 
on the Continent of America which shall hereafter 
be acquired by or annexed to the United States, by 
virtue of this appropriation or in any other manner 
whatsoever, except for crimes whereof the party 
shall have beenduly convicted. Provided always, 
That any person escaping into that territory, frcm 
whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any 
one ot the United States, such persons may be law- 
fully reclaimed and carried out of such territory to 
the person claiming his or her services.” 


Tune Missourr Compromise—ordains that in 
all ofthe Louisiana Territory above 36 deg. 30 min. 
slavery ‘‘shall be and 2s hereoy forever prohibited,” 
It secured for freedom a far larger amount of the 
Territory than it gave to slavery. It put an end 
to slavery in that portion of it at once, and prohib- 
ited it forever. 
But the Texas compromise secured for Freedom 
only one-tenth ot the territory of Texas. and that, 
only in a contingency. It does not prohibit slave- 
ry now, orat a future period, in any portion of fer- 
ritory \ying north of 36deg. 30 min. Its language 
is remarkable. 
“And in such STATE or STATES as may be 
formed out of said territory, north of said Missou- 
ri compromise line, slavery or involuntary servitude 
except for crime) shall be prohibited.” 
The provision, on its very face, bears the marks 
of gross carelessness, or a deliberate design to im- 
pose upon the opponents of slavery. 
[Correspondence of the Charleston Courier. ] 
New Orceans, Sept. 4. 
Deats or Rev. I. T. Hinton, The papers 
announce the death of the Reverend Isaac Taylor 
Hinton, pastor of the First Baptist Church in New 
Orleans, of yellow fever. He was a brother of 
Rev. John Howard Hinton, of London, and was an 
able preacher and a devoted Christian. 
The epidemic here is certainly increasing in yir- 
ulence. The deaths for the twenty-four hours, en- 
ding yesterday morning, (in New Orleans and La- 
fayette,) are 111, ®f which 80 are by the prevailing 
epidemic. Yesterday, Mr. Ward, a Bostonian I 
believe, and of the well-known firm of Lanfeer & 


was rich, and therefore able to flee from the pesti. 
lence, but having recently purchased a plantation 
in the neighborhood, staid here with the express 
view of getting acclimated. Rev. Noah F. Pack- 
ard, a native of Abington, Mass, died of the fever 
on the 3d. He studied theology in the New York 
City Theological Seminary, and came to this city 
as a Missionary some time last fall or winter. 


Feverin New Ornteans. The Picayune of 
the Sthinst. says: The pasthas been the most 
fatal week of the epidemic, which scourges us 
witha severity which is appalling. ‘The inter- 
ments for the week in the cemeteries cf the city up 


which 427 were of yellow fever ; the corresponding 
nambers of the previous week were 422 and 311. 
Add the interments from New Orleans at Lafay- 


for this city for one week of 576—being an aver- 
age exceeding eighty-twoeach day. A physician 
states that there have been 20,000 cases this sea- 
son. Some of the newspaper offices have scarcely 
The Times 
has been peculiarly unfortunate, likewise the Bee 
and the Bulletin; in the two former two deaths 
have occurred ; in the office of the JVational nine 
have felt the hand of the unseen and terrible de- 


ful mortality needs no comment.; 


Suear. Itis estimated that this year’s sugar 
crop in Louisiana will exceed last year’s by fifty 
thousand hogsheads. 








*,* During the repairs on: the Meeting- 
house of the South Congregational Society the 
worshippers will attend divine service at the 
Hollis street Church, in conformity with an in- 
vitation from that Society. The Rev. Mr. 
Huntington, it is understood, will officiate at the 
Hollis St. Church on the two succeeding Sab- 
baths. 





LIBERAL PREACHER. 
The publication of the four last Nos. of this 
work, viz., the Nos. for Sept. Oct. Nov. and 
Dec. 1836, was long delayed, for reasons not 
necessary here to explain. Those Nos. were 
long since advertised as ready fur subscribers. 
Some have called for them,—but some yet remain 
on hand, whose subscription for the last volume 
of the work is already paid. They are invited to 
call for them, or to leave their present address 
and they shall be forwarded. As these Nos. 
are necessary to complete the set, it must be de- 
sirable with subscribers who value the work to 
receive them before sending the Vols. to be 
bound. 
The billsgor the last year, of some subscrib- 
ers, are still unsettled. They are respectfully 
invited to forward the amount, and receive their 
Nos. 
QG-AUTUMNAL CONVENTION OF UNITA- 
RIANS. The next Convention will be held in Salem, 
to commence on Tuesday, Oct 19. The undersigned, 
appointed at the last Convention to make the necessa 
arrangements for the next, give this early notice t 
the Churches of our denomination, and would urge the: 


to accept the kind invitation which has been tendere 
them by our brethren of Salem. 


Sami. Oscoon, 
° Committee 
of 


Atonzo HiLt, 
| Arrangements. 





James F. CLARKE, 
ALBERT FEARING, 
Henry P. FarrBayks, 
jy24 
§G- BOSTON FEMALE SOCIETY. The An 
nual Meeting of this Society will be held at the Asyluny, 








par With the Indians, and rarely molest them, 
although they are accused of occasionally stealing 


Tuesday next, 28th inst., at 1lo’clock, A. M. 
sia ps ‘A. L. WALES, Sec’ry. 


{ Extract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Franct 


ligation to* 


collection many hymns that are new to me, and—what 


whose names are borne upon the Circular as 
or to the Treasurer. 


STEAM CARPET FACTORY. 











MARRIAGES. 


SALES ROOMS 
NO. 224 WASHINGTON STREET, 





to Miss Caroline Wallis. 
pleton, of the firm of D. A 
of G. 

ham Layne, 
Cozzens, daughter of Benjamin Cozzens, Esgq., all of P. 


ry Bowen, Esq., of P. 








DEATHS. 





In this city, 14th inst, Margaret Goodwin, youngest 
child of Ozias Goodwin, 34 yrs : 


Charles Appleton, 64. 
21st inst, Charlotte Augusta, child of Mr Henry N. 
Hooper, 6 yrs. 


Harvard University. 

In Cambridge, 19th inst, James Fowler, Jr., 19, son 
of Hon. James Fowler, of Westfield, and member of the 
senior class in Harvard University. 

In Cambridge, Mrs Hannah D., wife of Asa Leonard, 
and daughter of Mr Joseph Rhodes, of Lynn, 23. 

In Dorchester, Lower Mills, 17th inst, Mr Charles 
Dunmore, 50, proprietor for many years of the Dorches- 
ter, Milton nad Done Stages. 

In Lowell, 18th inst, of typhoid fever, Nathaniel 
Wright, Jr., Isq., eldest son of Hon. Nathaniel 
Wright, 27. 

Pe Newcastle, Me., 16th inst, Josiah Myrick, Esq., 











THE PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


bor open for the reception of pupils. 
till 2. . 
Ora Instruction, Lectures, APPARATUS 
Maps AnD DiaGRaMs are combined with a systemat- 
ic course of study, from SELECT CLASS BOOKS, in all 
the Eng. Branches, in the Speakine of the Lan- 
GUAGES, in Drawine, Painting, Music, Em- 
BROIDERY and the various essentials to a thorough 
and accomplished female education. 

For HEALTH, Recreation, CARRIAGE AND 
DEPORTMENT, the pupils have free access to a GYM- 
NASIUM FOR LapiEs, and, if desired, to a select 
school for dancing. 

Regulsr scholars receive MEDALS yearly, inscribed 


Hours 9 


fications on leaving school. 
‘TEACHERS will be employed distinguished in their 
several departments: the following have already been 
engaged. viz. 
Miss Martha C. Jenks, Assist. Superintendent. 
Miss Maria Borghis (from Eng.) Teacher of Needle- 
work and Embroidery. 
- Miss Rosa Garcia, Teacher on the Guitar, Piano and 
oice. 
Professor Garcia, Teacher on the Harp, Piano and 
oice. 
Mons. Auray, Prof. and Teacher «f French. 
Lanza, Prof. and Teacher of Span. and Ital. 
do do do do do German. 

Mr. B. F. Nutting (Artist) Prof. and Lect. in 
Drawing, Painting and Perspective. 

‘eacher of Drawing, Painting and Perspective. 
Miss Hall (on Wed. and Sat. P. M.) Teacher of 
Dancing and Waltzing. 

Prof. and Teacher of Choral Singing. 
Further particulars, terms, References and given at 
the School rooms, No. 339 Washington st. 
F. L. CAPEN, Principal. 
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DANIELL & CO., 
201 Washington Street. 
py Avene received the most part of our Stock for 


FALL SALES, 

We are now prepared to offer, at WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL, a 

BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF GOODS, 

In all our Departments, viz.:— 


THIBET CLOTHS, 
SILKS, LINENS, SHAWLS, 


—AND— 


ALEPINES, 
Laces and Embroideries, 


QUILTS, BLANKETS, 


COTTONS, PLANNELS, 
Housekeeping Articles. 


=AND— 


MOURNING GOODS. 


§G- Our Stock is already very large, and we shall 
add to it on the arrival of every Packet and Steamer. 
Every article is marked ata SMALL PROFIT, and at 


ONE PRICE! 


DANIELL & CO., 


sept25 tf No 201 Washington st. 





HRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND PR) 
VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Committee 
of the Cheshire Pastoral Assoviation. Ninth Edi- 
tion. 
lhe publishers respectfully ask attention to this new 
Collection of Hymns for the Societies of the Unitarian 
de,omination. The highest comu«ndations have been 
bestowed upon it by those by wl-un: it has been examin- 
e-!, and who are qualified to judge of its value. 
As an evidence of the estimat:on i which the ¢ Chris- 
ian Hymns’ 1s held, we are permitted to give the fol- 


owing: 

of Camn- 

bridge. | 

‘I have looked through the | ook with grea tsatisfac- 
tion; and I fe iat our commitinity are under much oh- 
Committee v! the Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 
'wauty and interest of public worship. I find in your 
* should hardly have expected—are likewise among the 
est tnat I nave ever seen. The selection is made with 
great good taste, aud witn a judgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacreé poetry for every oc- 
casion and subject. The number of nymns is large, but 
\ think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
wor ones there are- among so many.’ 
The following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris- 
tian Hymns’ into their Cliurches :-— 
Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 
Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 
Rev. C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 
hapel, Taunton, Mass. 
- » Hopkinton, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 
Rev Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 
Kev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
» Pomfret, Vt. 
re , Troy, N. Y. 
Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Res. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 

Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 

Cha) el of the Divinity School, Cambridge 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 

Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 

Mouni Pleasant Congregational Church, Roxbury 
Rev Mr Lord’s, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 

——, Ware, Mass. 
Rev A. B. Muzzey’s, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev B. Frost’s, Concord, Mass. 
Rev Mr Bates, of Stow, Mass. 
Rev Alonzo Hill, Worcester, Mass. 
Societies about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, ave uested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 
——., Bridgeport, Conn. 
——, Upton, Mass. 
Rev Mr Brigham, Taunton. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 
825 lisostf 111 Washington st 
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R. BEARD’S DICTIONARY OF THE BI- 
BLE, Vol. 1. The People’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, Vol. 1.. Illustrated with a large number of Maps 
and Engravings. Voices of the Church, in reply to Dr. 
Strauss, comprising Essays in diffusing Christianity, 
Divines of various communions, collecte Rev. 
r. Beard, 1 vol 8vo. The Howitt’s Journal for Sep- 
tember, with Portrait of Henry C. Wright, and five 
other Engravings. The People’s Journal for Septem- 
ber, with three articles by Miss Martineau, and four 
Engravings. Wood Leighton, by Mary Howitt, 87 1-2 
cents. Consuelo 2 vols 75 cents. 
Just received from London by CROSBY & NICH- 


OLS, Importers of English s, 111 er 


street. is4t 
NGLISH BIBLES just received. 
E assortment of American Bibles, received and 





In Salem, by Rev Dr Flint, Mi Thomas H. Lefavour 
In Gloucester, by Rev J. K. Waite, Mr John J. Ap- 
& Co., New York, to 
Miss Serena J., daughter of the late Dr. Eben’r Dale, 


In Providence, 13th inst, by Rev. E. B. Hall, Abra- 
Esq., Counsellor at Law, and Annie W. 


15th inst, by Rev E. B. Hall, Charles Cheney of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Harriet A. Bowen, daughter of Hen- 


Suddenly, on ‘Tuesday morning, Mrs Lucy, wife of 


17th Inet, of typhus fever, Henry Ives Cobb, son of | ness, and require FOUR profits to be paid. We ask 
Mr Henry Cobl,, 22—a member of the Junior Class of | but ONE PROFT upon the whole, and sell all our splen- 


with the branches excelled in, and a D1pLoMa of quali- 50 


Times, No. 3—A popular 
@ byrrectee for the nosh Phi hhical Works, by 


BOSTON. 
E ARE NOW MANUFACTURING AT 


new and beautiful 


CARPETINGS,«* 


For Drawing Rooms, Partors, Pustic HaLis 
and CuurcuHes. Also, ENTRY, CHAMBER and 
STAIR CARPETS. We are prepared to exhibit at 
our store in Boston, 
MORE THAN 
TWO HUNDRED VARIETIES 
Or StyLes and Patterns. These are offered 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
Purchasers of tings in very large or small quan- 
ties are respectfully invited to examine this SUPERI- 
OR STOCK. 
We pay no commissions or agents. We buy the 
wool, spin it, weave it, and sell the finished Carpet. 
These are often made FouR distinct branches of busi- 


did stock of Carpets at one uniform and low price. 
HENRY PETTES & CO. 
sept25 4wis 
O. 176 OF LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. Price 
124 cents. 
German Lady Novelists. 
Absorption of the Weaker Nations of Europe. 
The Railway Potentates. 
Poems by H. H. Brownell. 
A Painting Three Miles Song. 
. Scotticisms and Solecisms. 
7. Cardan, the Bigamist. 
8. Fresh Fucts about Ether. 
9. Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena. 
Published once a week at Six Dollars a Year, Ng 
LITTELL & CO., 165 Tremont st. - sept 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 


LINEN CAMBRIC AND LAWN HDKFS. 


Benj. & E. Jacobs & Co. 


No. 35 Tremont Row, 


AVE received 10 Cases of Ladies and Gent’s Lin- 
- en Cambric and Long Lawn Hdkfs, embracing an 
extensive assortment of all the various styles of colored 
and white borders, hem stitch, fancy needle work, &c. 
Gentlemen’s colored borders of new patterns, and of an 
extra fine quality—7-8 square white borders do. Also— 


50 dozen Ladies’ Linen Hdkfs at Sc per hdkf. 
do do do 10c di 

100 = do do do 
50 do hem stitch do 
50 do do do 33c do 

Purchasers desirous of getting a good and cheap 
style of Hdkfs are invited to examine the assortment. 
6w septl8 
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0 
25c do of good quality. 
25c do 





yee are BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., No. 
35 Tremont Row, have received their Autumn sup- 
ply of Flannels, comprising an extensive variety of 
styles and widths, among which are 5-4 and 6-4 extra 
fine English Flannels, and 5-4 anu 6-4 Silk and Wool 
do for infant’s Blankets; Welch and American gauge 
Flannels; Patent Flannel, 7-8 and 4-4 Silk and Wool 
do, Shaker Flannels of an extra stout fabric; Cotton 
aud Woo! do; Flannel Sheeting 24 yds wide, milled 
and twilled Fi ls; Unbleached and Undressed do, 
Unbleached and Bleached Cotton, do. Most of the 
above goods are particularly manufactured for their 
trade, and are of a superior fabric, and many of them 
warranted not to shrink in washing. septlS 


MR. AND MRS. WILKES’ 


Boarding and Day School, 


FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF YOUNG LADIES, 
29 BOWDOIN STREET, BOSTON. 
_— Establishment will be re-opened after the 
present Vacation on Monday the 20th of Septem- 
her. Parents and Guardians desirous to place their 
Daughters or wards, are respectfully invited to make 
an early application for admission into the School. 
N. B. Private. Instruction in Music, French and 








OUR Factory in Roxbury, a large quantity of 


trouble of the Journal, 
wholesale or the smallest retail business ;”? by 


price 624 cents. Blank Books 30 cts per set. 

The demand for this work, is its best 
cya Houon fang oped the need, 

city o on having a . 

short space of one year since ite first Nu- 
merous testimonials of its excellence have been re- 
ceived from Merchants, Clerks, Professors, Teachers, 
and the Press, ‘essor Tatlock, of i ’ 
Mass., says, “‘I am glad that you have made the sub- 


ject so simple and in. ink i i: 
flor to any other ‘Gock onthe alee” Ie me Whe. 
man, Principal of the Hopkins School, Cambridge, says, 
“You have been signally successful in making plain to 


the comprehension of the pupil every difficult princi 
of the science.”? John D.'Philbrich, Teacher of the re 
hew School, Boston, says, ‘‘It is evidently a well digest- 
ed, practical treatise, and such an one as might be ex- 
eemby mrkape F te accountant.”” Isaac F. 
Shepard, Teacher of Otis School and Editor of the 
Boston Bee, says, ‘“We believe it to be the best system 
we ever saw.” It is a concise, accurate, and time- 
saving plan, commending itself to the general use of 
mercantile men.’’—Boston Atlas. ‘‘The volume should 
be in the store of every business man.”’—Boston Courier. 
~The most concise, common-sense treatise upon double- 
entry that we have ever seen.”’— ° 

For sale by the Booksellers lly, and at CO- 
MER’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, NO. 
27 STATE STREET, BOSTON. This establishment 
is open day and evening for instruction in Writing, 
‘Book-keeping, and the other requirements of a Mer- 
chant’s Clerk, upon a system of actual practice. Stu- 
dents are aided in ing suitable employment. 
NAVIGATION rment is under the immediate 
charge of a Professor of Nautical Science in the United 
States Navy. aug21 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, 


HOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER, Im- 

porter of Watches, Clocks, P Ware, Fancy 
Goods and Ornamental Articles, has a choice selection 
of the above, of the finest quality, and 


JEWELRY 
of the newest and richest styles. 
SILVER WARE 
in every variety for family pse. 

—ALso— 
COMMUNION SETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS. 
Orders for manufacturing Silver Plate, will receive 
the personal attention of O. Ricu. 
Designs may be selected from a great number of new 
and beautiful drawings, which will be executed in his 
unsurpassed style of work nanship. é 
Hair for preservation tastefully wrought into Broaches, 
Bracelets, Finger and Ear Rings, etc. 
Watches repaired under the direction of an experi- 


enced workman from Europe. 
Church Tower, Gallery, and Vestry Clocks made to 


der. 
cd NO. 69 WASHINGTON STREET, 
3mis "opposite State street. 
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EVANS’ 
VENTILATED REFRIGERATORS, 


—aND— 


Water Filterers; 


JOHNSON’S 
PATENT CREAM FREEZERS; 


SUPERIOR 


MEAT SAFES; 
BEST QUALITY WIRE COVERS, 
PATENT PNEUMATIC 


SHOWER BATHS; 


EXTRA BATHING PANS, BATH TUBS, 


Fancy Water Kettles, Toilet Pails, §c. §c. 
Together with all the paraphernalia of the Kitchen De- 
partment, at 
WATERMAN’S 
KITCHEN FURNISHING WAREROOMS, 
83 & 85 CORNHILL, near Count STREET. 
je26 is2m | 





Drawing; particulars will be given at the Residence 


August 3lst, 1847. 6tis sept4 





NGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN STA- 
TIONERY. Consisting of Cap, Letter and Note 
Paper; Tissue, Cartridge and Wrapping Paper; En- 
velopes; Drawing Paper; Bristol Board; Bonnet and 
Binders’ Board; Drawing and Writing Pencils; Os- 
borne’s Water Colors; Sealing Wax; Wafers; Steel 
Pens, on cards and in boxes; Gold Pens; Black, Blue, 
and Red Writing Ink; Gold and Silver Pencil Cases; 
Inkstands; Pocket Books; Wallets; Memorandum 
Books; Card Cases; Motto Seals; Letter Stamps; 
Visiting Cards; Gammon Boards; Chess Men; Port- 
folios; Work Boxes; Writing Desks; Tran nt, 
Porcelain and School Slates; Drawing Books and 
Copy Books; Indelible Ink, &c. 

For sale wholesale and retail at No. 96 Washington 
street. sept4 





WEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. Heavenly Ar- 
cana: or Heavenly Mysteries contained in the Sa- 

cred Scripture or Word of the Lord, manifested and 

laid open: and Index. 13 vols 8vo. $17 00. 

The Apocalypse Revealed; wherein are disclosed the 

Arcana therein foretold, which have hitherto remained 

concealed: with an Index, 3 vols. 2 00. 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual 

Sense, wherein are revealed (more at large and more 

fully illustrated than in the preceding work) the Arcana 

which are predicted thereia. 6vols. 11 00. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, 

signified in the Revelation, chap xxi. by the New Jeru- 

salem; being those concerning ‘The Lord, The Sacred 

Scripture, to which is added The White Horse; Faith; 

and Life. Neat Cambria, 624 cents. 

On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine.— 
12 mo. $1 per dozen, 10 cents single, half morocco 25 

cents. 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 

8 vo 124 cents. 

True Christian Religion; or the Universal Theology 

of the New Church. 1 vol 8vo. Cambric $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Lost Judgment and the 

Destruction of Babylon. 12mo. Combric; 44 cents. 

On the Earths in our Solar System; together with 

an Account of their Inhabitants, and also of the Spirits 

and Angels there. 12mo0. Cambric; 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Extracted from the 

Apocalypse Explained. New edition, 12mo., Cam- 

bric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom, ex- 

tracted from the Apocalypse Explained. 12mo. Half 

morocco, 50 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love 

and Divine Wisdom. Svo. 624 cents. 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in 

which the Laws of Order unfolded by which the Divine 

Government is regulated. 12mo. €24 cents. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugal Love 

8vo. Cainbric, $1 50. 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and its Wonders, and 

also concerning Hell, being a Relation of Things seen 

and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the 

Prophetical ks of the Old Testament, and of the 

Psalms. 12mo. 25cents; half morocco, 38 cents. 

A brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New 

Church. 12mo. 124 cents single; half morocco 30 

cents. s 

The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and 


the Body. 12mo. 624 cents per dozen; 64 cents 
single. 

Published and for sale, by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School 
street. . sll 





REAT DISCOVERY IN DENTAL SURGE- 
RY. The subscriber having had the happiness to 
discover and demonstrate to the world, a means of anni- 
hilating pain, was necessarily compelled to relinquish 
his professional business personally, for a time. Hav- 
ing returned fully to the practical part of his profession, 
he announces that he has associated with him,”Dr. 
Francis WHITMAN, who has been engaged in hi_es- 
tablishment, (No. 19, Tremont Row, opposite the Mu- 
seum,) for the last four years, and who will fill the place 
of Dr. N. C. Keep, (vice president of the American So- 
ciety of Dental Surgeons,) his former instructor and 
partner. : } : 
He would respectfully tender their professional servi- 
ces to the public; and, in so doing, would state that in 
consequence of the discovery of the new properties of © 
ether, constant communications are kept up with Ameri- 
can and foreign dentists, affording rare opportunities of 
information in regard to the latest improvements in den- 
tistry, both at home and abroad. J : 
They manufacture and set teeth in blocks with false 
gums; insert single tecth with or without gume, 
plate or without, from one to a whole set, the latter be- 
ing inserted amethod not in general use, which 
warrant is not surpassed in beauty or usefulness. 
eth filled, regulated, cleaned, and extracted, and all 
operations performed without pain, 
Great experience has been had in this establishment 
for administering the ether, and having given it for sev- 
eral months in connection with the surgeons of the Mass. 
Gen. ae. who are fully oomneel with the man- 
ae $e ‘ber. 
ner it is administered by the — T . G. MORTON, 
Author of “Remarks the Administration 
Ether,” “Voice from Enrope,” &e. Sw septld 





sketch of S: 


BIGELOW BROTHERS & KENNARD, 
AT NO. 121 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Gg tame for sale a large assortment of every descrip- 


tion of - 
FINE WATCHES, 
their own importation from the best London, Liverpool, 
and Geneva makers. 
—ALSO— 
SILVER PLATED WARE, 
as Cake Baskets, Tea and Coffee sets, Castors, Urns, 
Tea Kettles, Waiters, Butter Coolers, etc., from the 
best Sheffield and Birmingham manufacturers. 
SHEFFIELD BRITANNIA TEA & COFFEE SETS 
of various patterns. 

FINE IVORY HANDLED 
TABLE CUTLERY, 
in full sets, complete, with Carvers, Forks, &c., or 
Knives separate, of the best quality. 
COMMUNION WARE 


of various kinds, Flaggons of different sizes, Cups with 
or without handles, Baptismal Founts, and Plates of all 


sizes. 
SILVER WARE 


of every description, including Tea and Coffee Pots, 
Sugar and Cream do, Salvers, Pitchers, Salt Stands, 
Cups, Knives, Forks, Spoons, Ladles, Napkin Rings, 
&c., in great variety, all of which are of fine quality, in- 
ferior to none manufactured, and for sale with a fresh 
stock of other articles in the same line, upon the most 
reasonable terms. is3m myl 


CARRIAGES, 
BUGGIES AND CHAISES, 


OF the latest patterns, made to order, and constantly 
on hand. 
Also a good variety of Second Hand do., by 


EK. A. Chapman & Co, 








CAMBRIDGE, 
BRATTLE SQUARE—NEAR THE COLLEGES. 
my8 istf 
PROSPECTUS. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLi REVIEW 
wit be published on the first of December, 1847, 

and continued on the first of March, June, and 
tember. 
t will be devoted to the interests of no Party, or 
Class, but its conductors will endeavor to present an 
open and fair field for the notice and discussion of mat- 
ters pertaining to Philosophy, Literature, Politics, Re- 
ligion, and Humanity. 
The Review will be conducted by R. W. EMER- 
SON, THEODORE PARKER, and J. ELLIOT 
CABOT, assisted by several other gentlemen. 
Each number will contain about 125 pages, at the 
price of $3,00 a year, in advance, 
Communications, Subscriptions, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to the Publishers, 
COOLIDGE & WILEY, 

12 Water Street, Boston. 
C. & W., have for sale, at Wholesale and Retail, 
ALDEN’S PICTORIAL MAP OF THE UNITED 
STATES. isd4mos 
July 31, 1847. 





LS ig egy OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS, by L. G. 
Pray. A History of Sunday Schools and the Re- 
ligious Education of the Young from the earliest times, 
by Lewis G. Pray, 16mo. 
This day published. ? 
’ Morning and Evening Medi'ations for Every Day in 
the Month, by Miss Carpenter, daughter of the late Dr 
Carpenter of England. 

This day published by CROSBY § NICHOLS, 111 
Washington street. isStostf my22 





O. 1% of LITTELL’S LIVING AGE—Price 
12 1-2 cents. F 
1. Bennett’s Six Weeks sy | in Ireland. 
2. Coulter’s Adventures in America. 
8. Dunlop’s Travels in Central America. 
4. Sketches of Ireland Sixty Years Ago. 
5. Inside of mes +n Omnibus. 
x ly and ope. 
. peed ion of Mr. Macaulay and others. 
4 ward’s Ee up the Amazon. 
9. Memories of Queen Louisa of Prussia. 
10. Mind and Matter. , 
11. The Living and the Dead. 
12. Memories of an Old Arm Chair. ° 
it Cevpectli oy one 
14. nce, &e., &c. 
Published once a week at Six Dollars a year, by E. 
LITTLE, & CO., 165 Tremont street. 





Now MANUAL OF HOMCLOPATHIC VE- 
TERINARY MEDICINE; or the Homeeopa- 
thic treatmeut of the Horse, the Ox, the » the 
Dog, and other Domestic Animala, by F. A. Guntler, 
$1 25. 











pectin low prices, at SIMPKINS, 94 — 


— : 
te ocale by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School st. -septl8 


lished and for sale by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School 
street. sepulS 


method of keep- 
double entry, without the formula or 
adapted to the most extensive 


N. Comer, Accountant, Boston. 31 Edition GaSe?) 


Sitting Baths, Infant Bathing Tubs, Foot Baths, — 
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~ POETRY. 


WEDDED LOVE. 


**Deem not; beloved, that the glow 
Of love with youth will know decay ; 
For, though the wing of time may throw 
Tts shadows o’er our Way, — 
The suoshine of a cloudless faith, 


The calmness of a holy trust, 
Shall linger in our hearts till Death 
Consigns their dust to dust. 


The earnest passion of our youth, 
The fervor of affection’s kiss,— 

Love, born of purity and truth— 
All pleasant memories— 

These still are ours while looking back 
Upon the past with moistened eyes, 

Oh, dearest!—on oar life’s brief track 
How much of sunshine lies! 


Men call us poor—it may be true— 
Amidst the gay and glittering crowd 
We feel it, though our wants are few, 
Yet envy not the proud. 
The freshness of love’s early flowers, 
Heart-sheltered through long years of want, 
Pure hopes and quiet joys, are ours, 
Which wealth could never grant. 


Something of beauty from thy brow, 
Of I'ghtness from thy household tread, 
Hath passed; but thou art dearer now 
Than when our vows were said. 
A softer beauty round thee beams, 
Chastened by time, yet calmly bright; 
And from thine eye of hazel beams, 
A deeper, tenderer light. 


The mother, with her dewy eye, 
Is dearer than the blushing bride 

Who stood, three happy years gone by, 
In beauty by my side! 

Ovr FaTHer, thoned in light above, 
Hath blest us with a fairy child, 

A bright link in the chain of love— 
The pure and undefiled! 


Rich in the heart’s best treasure, still 
With a calm trust we’ll journey on, 
Linked heart with heart, dear wife! until 

Life’s pilgrimage be done. 
Youth, beauty, passion—these will pass, 
Like everything of earth, away— 
The breath-stains on the polished glass 
Less transient are than they. 


But love dies not—the child of God— 

The soother of life’s many woes— 
She scatters fragrance round the sod 

Where buried hopes repose! 
She lead« us with her radiant hand 

Earth’s pleasant streams and pastures by, 
Still pointing to a better land 

Of bliss beyond the sky!”’ 

[Wm. H. Burleigh. 
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THE HOLY LAND. 
BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
11.—Bethlehem— Zion—Jerusalem. 


As I saton atombin the Turkish cemetery 
the next morning (March 30th) watching the 
preparations for our departure, I almost dreaded 
the interest which every day would vow bring, 
after the calm and quiet weeks we had spent in 
the desert. Our encampment looked much the 
same as it had done every morning for a month 
past; the Arab servants busy in taking down 
and packing the tents, and a noisy quarrel going 


on in the midst—(this morning about a pistol hay- | 


ing been stolen from one of the tents :)—and the 
differences weie only that there were spectators 
standing by, and that our camels had given 
place to horses and asses. But, instead of the 
rocks and sands of the desert, Hebron was be- 
fore my eyes, and the hills where Abraham 
spread his flocks, and the spot where he and his 
family lay buried. And before night, I should 
see the place where David was born and 
lived his shepherd life, and where Jesus 
was born. We had only twenty miles to travel 
this day to Bethlehem ; but it was quite enough, 
for we were eager about every old tree, and well, 
and hill-top. The shrubs grew finer, and the 
wild flowers more abundant, the whole way ; 
though the hills of Judah were wild and stony 
in parts, and no lenger fit for pasturing such 
flocks as covered them when Abraham lived 
among them, or when the Hebrews drove in 
their cattle from the desert, or when David in 
his boyhood amused himself with slinging smooth 
stones from the brook while his father’s sheep 
were feeding on the slopes. We sat down to 
rest and eat under the shade of arock and a 
spreading tree ; and for the hundredth time since 
we left Egypt it occurred to me how little we in 
England can enter into the meaning of David 
when, in his divine songs, he speaks of the 
shade of rocks, and of the beauty of ‘‘a tree 
planted by rivers of water,’’ aud all such cool 
images. When one has been slowly pacing on, 
hour after hour, over glaring sands or heated 
rocks, under asun which makes every bit of 
leather or metal, and even one’s outer clothing, 
fee] scorching hot, and oppressing one’s very 


breathing, the sight of a patch of dark shade is | 


welcome beyond belief: and when one has dis- 
mounted and felt the coolness of the rocky wall 
and of the ground beneath it, and gathered the 
fresh weeds which cluster in its crevices, phrase 
after phrase of the Psalms and prophecies comes 
over one’s mind, with a life and freshness as 
sweet as the blossoms in one’s lap. 

Our first sight of Bethlehem was beautiful. 
We came upon it suddenly, just when the yel- 
low sunset light was the richest. Bethledem 


was on the rising ground on our right, massive | 


looking (as all the villages of Palestine are) and 
shadowy, as the last suu-rays passed over it to 
gild the western bills, and another village which 
there lay high up, embosomed in fig and olive 
orchards. ‘The valley between, outof which we 
were rising, lay in shadow. Before us perched 
on a lofty ridge which rose between us and Je- 
rusalem, was the convent of St. Elias, which 
we were to pass to-morrow. I was sorry to turn 
away from this view; but we had to take the 
right-hand road, and ride threugh the narrow 
streets of the village to the great convent, built 
ever the spot where Jesus is believed by the 
friars to have been born. 

It was too late this evening to see any of the 
sacred localities: but it was quite enough to 
have the moonlight streaming in duting the 
whole night through the window of my lofty 
convent chamber, and to think that on this bill 
took place the greatest event in the history of 
the world ; and that in the fields near the gentle 
Ruth went about he: gleaning, little dreaming 
in those days of her poverty, that from her meet. 
ing with Boaz among the reapers of his harvests 
would arise such events te the human race ; that 
the shepherd grandchild, whose divine songs 
were to soothe her old age, should be the migh- 
ty king he was, and the father of a yet mightier, 
who should build the great temple of the Lord , 
and that a more distant descendant should make 
these glories appear as childish toys in the pres- 
ence of his greater soveregnty over the univer- 
sal human soul. A wise man of a Jate century 
has nobly said that ‘*Prosperity is the promise 
of the Old Testament, and Adversity that of the 
New.” On this bill was born the prosperity of 
the old diapesestion ; and on this hill was born 
the Man of Sorrows who-knew the secret of 
true peace, and taught itin the saying that it 

rofits not a man to gain the whole world if he 
ose his own soul. 

In the morning we went into the church of 
the convent. I cared little for the upper part 
with its chapels for Greek, Latin, and Armen. 
ian worship: and not much more for the caverns 
underground, where the friars believe that 
Joseph and Mary remained while there was no 
reom for them in the inn. If the town was too 
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full to receive them while the people were cols 
lected for the census, it is harély ogra - het 
they would rep#ir to an underground © ‘tert 
in this eave mass was going on this ay eg 
and striking was the effect, after coming pi 
from the sunshine, of the crowded cavern, wit 
its yellow lights and their smoke, and the echoes 
of the ehaunting. We returned when the ser- 
vice was over, and saw the star Io the marble 
floor which marks,as the friars believe, the pre- 
cise spot where Jesus was born, and the marble 
slab which is laid in place of the manger. When 
1 saw, \hroughout the country, how the Arabs 
now tse the caves of the hills to bed their goats 
and cattle, this belief of the friars appeared less 
absurd than it would with us; but still, it is se 
jimprobable that the precise spot of these tran- 
| sactions (whose importance was not known ull 
| afterwards) should have been marked and re- 
‘membered, that I felt little interested in them in 
comparison with the landscape outside, about 
whose leading features there could be no mis- 
take, 

From the bottom of the garden, we overlook- 
ed the great valley which expanded to the north- 
east ; and one enclosure there—a green spot 
now occupied by olive trees—was pointed out 
to us as the field where the shepherds were 
abiding on the night when Christ was born. Be- 
hind it, to the east, lay range behind range of 
hills, stretching offto the north; aud among 
these, we knew, lay the Dead Sea, and the Jar- 
dan, where it pours its waters into that lifeless 
and melancholy lake. As we left the convert 
and village, and descended the rocky road, with 
‘terraced vineyards and olive groves on eithtr 

hand, we knew that Joseph and Mary must have 
come by this way from FT eaealon when sum- 
moned to the census: and this was more to us 
| than all the sights the friars had shown us In 
| their zeal and kindness. We looked in at the 
| tomb of Rachel, and at the convent of Elias; 
but our eyes and thoughts were bent towards 
Jerusalem. I remember, however, that I first 
| caw the waters of the Dead Sea, lying blue in 


i 








a little gap between the hills. 


As soon as] had mounted my ass before the 
| convent of Elias, I saw from our ridge some 
| buildings on the rising ground which now show- 
| ed itself before as. 1 was not immediately cer- 
| tain what they were: but the news soon spread 
| among us. That rising ground was Zion, and 
| those buildings belonged to Jerusalem, thoagh 
| they stood outside the wall. Immediately after, 
| the walled city itself came into view, lying along 
the hills Most of the party were disappointed. | 
was not— partly because I knew that we were 
approaching it from the least favorable side, and 
partly because my expectations had much un- 
derrated the size and grandeur of the city. 
| What we now saw was a line of white walls on 
| a hill side, with some square buildings and small 
white domes rising within. 

I walked the rest of the way. On our right 
were hills, the summit of one of which was 
Aceldema, bought by the priests with the money 
which the wretched Judas returned to them, 
when he found too late what he had done in his 
attempt’to force his Lord to assert his claim to 
atemporal sovereignty. On our left was the 
| plain of Rephaim: When we arrived at the 
| brow of the high ground we were on, we were 
taken by surprise by the grandeur of the scene. 
Zion now appeared worthy of her name, and of | 
her place in the hymns of David, and in history. 
We were now overlooking the valley of Gihon, 
| more commonly known by the name of Him- 
'nom. From its depth, and its precipitous rocks 
fon our side, I should call ita ravine. This 
| deep dell contains the Lower Pool, now dry; | 
| and the aqueduct from Seclomon’s Pools is seen | 
crossing it obliquely. Its opposite side is Zion, | 

rising very steeply, still terraced for tillage in| 
| some parts, and crowned by the city wall. To! 
| the right, sweeping away from the ravine of 
| Gihon, is the deep and grand valley of Jehosha- | 
| phat, clustered with rocks, relieved by trees, | 
and leading the eye round to the slope of Olivet, 
| whieh, however, is best sean from the other 
| side of the city. The black dome of the tomb | 
| of David was the next object; and after that, | 

the most conspicuous roof in the city—the great 
| dome of the Mosque of Omar, which occupies | 
the site of Solomon’s Temple. 

By this time, there was silence among ns. I | 
| walked behind our cavalcade, as it slowly as- | 
| cended the beautiful rocky way—glad of the si- | 
|lenee permitted by each to all; for it was not 
| possible at the moment—nor will it ever be pos- | 
sible—to speak of the impressions of that hour. 
| We entered by the Jaffa gate ; and every echo of 
| our horses’ feet in the narrow, stony, pictur- 
| esque streets, told upon our hearts as we said 
|to ourselves that we were taking up our rest in 
| Jerusalem. 











EFFECTS OF FEAR. 








‘*The peasants of Sardinia are in the constant 
| habit of hunting eagles and vultures, both for 
profit and as an amusement. I[n the year 1839, 
}three young men (brethren) lived near San | 
| gle’s nest in the bottom of a steep precipice, | 
| they drew lots to decide which of them should | 
‘descend to take itaway. The danger did not} 


| arise so much from the depth of the precipice--- | 


| 
sion of the numerous birds of prey that inhabit- | 
|ed the cavern. However, the lot fell on one of | 
| the brothers, a young man of about two and | 
twenty, of athletic form, and of a dauntless| 
spirit. He belted a knotted rope round his | 
waist, by which his brothers could Jower or | 
raise him at will; and, armed with a sharpened | 
infantry saber, he boldly descended the rock, | 
and reached the nest in safety. It contained | 
four eaglets of that peculiar bright plumage | 
called the light Isabella. The difficulty now} 
arose in bearing away the nest. He gave a| 
signal to his brethren, and they began to haul | 
him up, when he was fiercely attacked by two| 
powerful eagles,.the parents of the young birds | 
he had captured. The onset was most furious, 
they darkened the cavern by the flapping of 
their broad wings, and it was not without much 
difficulty that he kept them off with his sword; 
|; when, on a sudden, the rope that suspended 
/him swung round, and on looking up he per- 
| ceived that he had partly severed it with his sa- 
ber. At this fearful sight he was struck with 
such a sudden terror, that he was unable to 
urge his companions to hasten to his delivery, 
although he still kept his fierce antagonists at 
bay. lis brothers continned to haul him up, 
while their friendly voices endeavored to en- 
courage him, he soon reached the summit of the 
rock; but although he continued to grasp the 
eagle’s nest, he was speechless, and his hair, 
which had before been of a jet black color, was 
now as white as snow.”’ 











THE FIRST ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING IN 
THE UNITED SATES. 

The Attorney General of the.State of Louisi- 
ana has pronounced the Declaration of Independ- 
ence ‘‘a humbug; and Gen. Cushing, late of 
Massachusetis, has announced in his Fourth of 
July oration, ‘tin General Arista’s garden,” that 
the Revolutionary War was not a war for Liberty. 
That such were not the views of the men of the 
Revolution, seems sufficiently manifest. One of 
the evidences of their idea of the nature and 
bearing of the Great Declaration, is to be found 
in the proceedings of a meeting held in Middle- 
sex Cuunty, New Jersey, on the 4th of 7th 
month, 1783, the first anniversary of the signing 
of that instrument, after the close of the war. 


‘The ineeting took place in the township of 
Woodbiidge. “Great preparations had been 
made; an ox was roasted, and large numbers as- 
sembled to partake of it, and to listen to the or- 
atur of the day, Dr. Bloomfield, father-of the 
late Governor tloomfield, of New Jersey. At 
the appointed time the orator mounted the’ plat- 
form, followed by all his slaves, fourteen in 
number, seven of whom took places on his eft 
and seven on his right, while he addressed the 
multitude on theevilsof Slavery. Attheclose of 
his speech, he turned to his slaves, stating that, 
inasmuch as we, a8 a nation, had declared ali 
men equal, he could not, consistently, hold 
slaves. ‘*Why,”’ asked he, *‘should these, my 
fellowgcitizens, be held in bondage? Fromm this 








| nate the metre. 


Giovani de Domas Novas, having espied an ea- | Co"versant with Latin and Greek, 


| upwards of a hundred feet---but the apprehen- |! te nutnbers or the arrangement of the parts. 


tend tothe study of geography; and in their 


In the midst of the applause which’ followed, 
the Doetor called up to him one somewha® ad- 
vaneed in years. ‘*Hector,’’ said he, ‘*when 
you cannot support yourself, you are entitled to 
a maintenance from my property. When do 
you suppose you will need that maintenance !”’ 

The delighted negro held up his left hand, 
and, with his right, drew a line across the mid- 
dle joint of his fingers: ‘‘Neber, massa, neber, 
so long as amy ob dese fingers are left above 
dese jints!’’ 

“There, fellow-citizens,” said the Doctor, 
‘you see that Liberty is as dear to the man of 
color as to you or me.”’ 

The air rang with applause, and the company 
separated. [J.G. Whittier. 





EMPLOYMENT OF EVENINGS. 


It is a question of great importance especially 
to young men, how do you spend your even- 
ings? If you have no.regular employment, no 
fixed pursuits to engross your attention,and oper- 
ate a3 a stimulus tothe mind when unemployed, 
you must of necessity have many leisure and 
unoccupied hours: intervals when time will hang 
heavily on your hands, and suggest the necessi- 
ty of some means to relieve it of its weight.— 

he very time which is dissipated in idleness, 
would, if devoted to study, enable many @ young 
man to obtain eminence and distinction In some 
useful art. 

A sexton's son became an astronomer by de- 
voting a few hoors every evening to the study 
of the stars, afier ringing the bell for nine 
o'clock. Gifford was, in early life, an appren- 
tice to a shoemaker, and spent his leisure hours 
in study. His destitution was such, that he 
was compelled to work out his problems on a 
smooth piece of leather with a blunted awl.— 
David Rittenhouse was a plough bey, and cov- 
ered his plough beam and fences with his juve- 
nile culeulations. Jaines Furguson was a shep- 
herd’s boy, and learned to read and write while 
watching his flocks in the field by night, and 
with no other light than the moon and stars. 

{Hallowell Courier. 





HOW FANNY FORRESTER SPENDS A DAY. 


The following letter is from the celebrated 
‘*Fanny Forester,’’ now Mrs. Judson, dated 
Rangoon, [India,} Mareh 19th. 

‘Shall I tell you how I spend the day? One 
is a pattern for the whole. At half past five in 
the morming I take a ride on horse back, from 
which I return at half past six. To throw off 
my riding dress, take a bath, and put on a loose 
morning gown, occupies scarcely five minutes. 
Then | go through the house, overturning, rec- 
titying and arranging, directing and _praising--- 
teach the ‘small people,”’ &c, At seven my 
teacher comes, and with ‘*Mamma,’’ and 
‘“‘Mrs.” almost constantly ringing in my ears by 
the way of request, complaint and question, | 
stumble through round O's until eight. By the 
way, I can read the language quite intelligent- 
ly and intelligibly, Though 1 cannot speak it 
much, or understand it when spoken. At eight 
we have family worship, and at half past eight 
breakfast. Atten my teacher comes again; | 
keep him as long as I can, but 1 find studying 
with a teacher very fatiguing. Alone I get 
along much easier, though not so rapidly. My 
Burman woman mends the children’s clothes, 
&c., and I have her sit in my study through the 
day, for she requires constant showing. That 
helps to call the children, and the children the 











dog, (their special property) and so I donot un- 
frequently have a little Bedlam about me. [| 
divide my time between books and family mat- | 
ters until five, when we dine The Doctor then | 
comes from his study, and ofter dinner (as he! 
thinks exercise is hfe) we walk in the verandah | 
and talk until candle hght. He then goes again 
to his study, while I see the !ittle ones under | 
their musquito curtains. At seven we have 
Burman worship.” 


A BLIND CLERGYMAN. 


The Rev. Mr. Woodbridge, of Spencertown, 
New York, on whom the degree of D. D., was} 
conferred’ at William’s College, last week,is to- | 
tally blind. Notwithstanding this infirmity, he | 
performs the duty of a clergyinan in a satisfac- | 
tory and remarkable manner ; his other powers, | 


| particularly that of memory, having been in- | 


creased to a wonderful exient. He conducts | 
the services at his *church on Sunday, in the} 
same manner as other clergymen less afflicted ; | 


selecting his chapter from the Bible, look- | 
|ing on, appears to the congregation to read di- | 


rectly from the book, alihough unable to see uny 
thing. In the same way with the hymns; he} 
gives out the number from the book, reads the | 
stanzas correctly, and never omits even to desig- | 
This is all done by memory. | 
By the aid of an assistant, be has made far | 
greater progress in literary attainments than the | 
generality of ministers in this country, and is| 
We doubt: | 
whether a more remarkable memory has ever | 
been possessed by any individual. In reading | 
the customary hymns and chapter at the church | 
he is rarely known to make any mistake, either 


[Springfield Republican. 


LET CHILDREN SING. 


‘*All children can learn to sing if they com- 
mence m season. | do not say all will have the 
same sweet voice of the nightingale; for some 
have naturally sweet, mild, and soft voices, 
when they talk, while others @peak in Joud, 
strong, and masculine tones. The same is true 
in regard to singing. 

“In Germany, every child is taught to use its 
voice while young. In their schools all joio in 
singing as a regular exercise, as much as they at- 


churches the singing is not confined to a choir, 
who sit apart froin the others, perhaps in one 
corner of the house, but there is a vast tide of 
incense going forth toGod from every heart 
which can give uiterance to this language from 
the soul.’’ 5 
“Children, sing, sing! yes, sing with your 
whole hearts! David sang before the Lord, 
and it is meet that you should do the same; and 
always, when angry feelings rise in your breast, 
curb and check them by singing sweet and 
cheerful songs.’’ [Phrenology for Children. 





TO MAKE THE TRITE INTERESTING. 


There is one sure way of giving freshness 
and importance to the most common-place max- 
ims—that of reflecting on them in direct refer- 
ence to our own state and conduct, to our own 
past and future being. To restore a common- 
place truth to its first uncommon lustre, you 
need only translate it into action. But to do 
this, you must have reflected on its truth. [Col- 
eridge. 





MANKIND STRANGERS AT HOME. 


It is the advice of the wise man, ‘‘Dwell at 
home,’’ or with yourself; for alas! the largest 
part of mankind are uowhere greater strangers 
than at home. [Leighton. 





A HINDRANCE TO ie LESSONS OF WIS- 


He who teaches men the principles and pre- 
cepts of spiritual wisdom, before their minds are 
called off from foreign objects, and turned in- 
ward upon themselves, might as well write his 
instructions, as the Sybil wrote her prophecies, 
on the loose leaves of trees, and commit them to 
the mercy of the inconstant winds. [Leighton. 





THOUGHT AWAKENED BY PRAYER. 


An hour of solitude passed in sincere and ear- 
hest prayer, or in conflict with, and conquest 
over a single passion or subtle bosom sin, will 
teach us more of thought, will more effectually 
awaken the faculty, and form the habit, of re- 
flection, than a year’s stody in the schools with- 








day they are free !”” 


outthem. (Coleridge. 


PRIMITIVE HABITS OF LEGISLATION. 


Among the Rules of the House of Represen- 
tatives in N. H., in 1686, are the two following ; 

5th---That none smoke tobacco in the House 
after calling over, on penalty of 3d. for the 
Clerk.” 

“15th---That if any member of this House 
shall be by the major part of the House thought 
unfit and not qualified for said place, it shall be 
in the.r power to dismiss such person giving no- 
tice to the town where lie belonged to choose 
another to fill up the vacancy.” 

On the 19th July, 1702, Mr. Timothy Hilliard 
was ‘dismissed from the House as being voted 
a person not fit to be a member thereof.”’ 

eb. 4. ‘Mr. Dudley for absence yesterday 
paid 12d.°’ 

1701, July 17, ‘The House have voted that 
henceforward the Clerk of the Assembly, and, 
in his absence the Clerk Pro ‘Tempore shall be 
allowed eighteen pence per dayto be paid out of the 
Publique ‘Treasury, for writing for the Assem- 
bly, finding paper, and registering the minutes 
in this book.” 

July 18. ‘The Publique affairs of the House 
of Representatives being very much obstructed 
by persons sitting and lying on the bed---Voted 
that whosoever henceforward either sit or lie 
down [upon the bed! shall forfeit three pence to 
the House for a fine for every such default after 
the House is called over. 

‘‘Whereas the Public affairs of this House is 
very much obstructed by reason of several mem- 
bers thereof so often withdrawing themselves 
into the chimney to take tobacco, and set talking 
and not attend to the affairs of the House--- 
Voted that whosoever shai] so-do for the future 
shall pay a fine of three pence to the Clerk for 
every such offence, except leave be given.” 

The Assembly, in the good old times of which 
we are writing, convened in some upper chamber 
of a Portsmouth tavern house, which was occu- 
pied as a Legislative Hall by day, and a sleeping 
room by night. There was room enough and 
tu spare for the bed and the wembers; and it 
seems some of the members were much inclined 
to get upon the bed, and perhaps take a nap af- 
ter a hearty dinner ; while others would congre- 
gate in the capacious fire place, smoke their 
pipes, and crack their jokes, unmindful of their 
duty, and to the great neglect of Publique Af- 
fairs. Fortunately a majority of the House 
were of a staid and sober character, who resolved 
that these evil doers should not sin with impuni- 
ty, and imposed penalties for each transgression 
---from 2d to a shilling---according to the magni- 
tude of the offence. 

In 1699, the assembly consisted of but 13 per- 
sons, viz: Samuel Penhallow Jotn Pickering, 
and John Plaisted of Portsmouth ; Henry Dow, 
Joseph Swett, and Joseph Smith of Hampton ; 
Jona. Woodman, John Tuttle and Nath'] Hill 
of Dover ; Moses Leavitt and’ Theophilus Dad- 
ley of Exeter ; and James Randal and Theodore | 
Atkinson of New Castle. This number of men 
might be accommodated in a private room and 


Ges WOOD’s PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
 Newty Srereoryrep Epition. sub 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
ly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hunlred Hymns has made. aa. 

They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE ‘BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued tones 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
— mentary Hymns. 

additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Y ;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st: 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev.Dr. Dewey; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Rox » Milton, te Bag Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich,Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield,Lancaster,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. I]; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.1.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allten, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. 

We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com- 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us theif addresses, 
when copies shal] be sent them for examination. 

JENKS, PALMER & CO., 


024s tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 





IANO FORTES. HALLET, CUMSTON & 
ALLEN, late HALLET, DAVIS & CO., and 
successors to BROWN & HALLET, would inform 
their friends and the public, that they continue the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and vendin Fiano fortes at their 
OLD STAND, NO. 293 & 339 WASHINGTON ST, 
where friends and patrons of the old firm are invited to 


call 
RUSSELL HALLET, 
WILLIAM CUMSTON. 
HENRY ALLEN. 
ales 
N.B. Henry ALuen alone is authorized to use 


the name of the late firms of Hallet, Davis & Co. and 
Davis & Allen, in liquidation. As Mr. Davis the re- 
tiring and only partner of ours in those concerns, has 
seen fit to use for his own purposes, the name and style 
of our said late firm of Hallet, Davis & Co. to do busi- 
ness under, we feel called upon for our own protection 
to notify our friends and the public that the same Mr. 
HALLET who was partner with BROWN & HALLET, 





not be obliged to tamble the Landlady’s bed. 
It would be difficult crowding the members of | 
the Legislaturo for 1847, into such a room with- | 
eut piling them up length ways and cross ways | 
as closely as ever a load of wood was! 
corded up in the Portsmouth market. Should 
they be thus disposed of, the great ques- 
tion which agitates all public bodies---( who shall 
be uppermost!) would lose none of its import- 
ance. [Exeter News Letter. 





Tue Ovo Man anp nis Youtn. From 
Krummacher. Geroon, an old man of eighty 
years, was one day sitting before the dvuor of his 
rustic dwelling, enjoying the bright and cheer- 
ful autumn morning. His eyes rested now up- 
on the blue hills in the distance, from whose 
tops the mist was stealing upward, like the 
smoke from barnt offerings, and now upon his 
mirthtul grand-children, who were sporting 
around him. 

A youth from the city now approached the 
old man, and entered into discourse with him. 


and whose name has always stood at the head of the 
concerns since, still remains with us—that we haye no 
interest in the new styled firm of Hallet, Davis & Co.-- 
and ask them to direct their favors, whether relating to 
old or new business, to our new firm of HALLET, 
CUMSTON & ALLEN, at the old stand, NO. 293 
WASHINGTON 8i'. 

RUSSELL HALLET, 

HENRY ALLEN. 

osly ap3 





ORGANS 
F any size, and of a perfection of mechanism and 
tone, UNSURPASSED by any built in this country, 
furnished at short notice and upon the most LIBERAL 
terms. 

We refer, with others, to the celebrated Organ in 
Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Boston. Professional re- 
ference of the F1RsT authority. 

SIMMONS & McINTIRE, 
47 & 49 Causeway street, Boston. 
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When the youth heard the number ef his years 
from his own lips, he wondered at his vigorous | 
age and his ruddy countenance. Wherevpon| 
he asked the old man whence it came that he| 
enjoyed such strength and cheerfulness in the | 
late autumn of life. 

Geron answered: ‘*My son, these, like san 
other good thing, are gifts,which come to us| 
from above, the merit of which we cannot claim | 
to ourselves, and still we can do something here | 
below to enable us to obtain them.” 

Having uttered these words, the old man! 
arose, and led the stranger into his orchard, and | 
showed him the tal! and noble trees, covered | 
with delicious fruit, the sight of which gladden- | 
the heart. 

Then the old man spoke: ‘Dost thou won-} 
der also tuat I now enjoy the fruit of these trees? | 
See, my son, I planted them in my youth; thou | 
has: the secret of my happy and fruitful old 
age. | 

The youth cast a look full of meaning upon 
the old man; for he understood his words, and 
treasured them up in his heart. 








A Fattex Son or tHe Morninc. Nota 
very long time ago, one of the most eloquent di- 
vines of Great Britain, occupying one of the 
most important pulpits of the kingdom, became 
sv much affected by the use of wine repeatedly, 
that he was summoned to give an account of 
himself. He could not bear, he said, to stand 
for a trial on such a charge, befure men whvuse 
only superiority over him consisted in the pos- 
session of harder heads, which could endure 
portions that overthrew him. He accordingly 
left his high position, and, under an assumed 
name, took passage inthe steerage of a ship 
bound to America. At one of our principal in- 
terior towns he took lodgings at an obscure ho- 
tel, where for a while he bore up under all the 
pressure upon him, and lived without excessive 
indulgence. But at length he returned to his 
glass more recklessly than ever, got ioto a broil 
with lew fellows, for which he was arrested and 
with others compelled to labor in prison. There 
of course he was temperate, but the deep degra- 
dation of his coudition prevented him from dis- 
closing his real name. At length a visiter look- 
ing at him thought he discovered traits not com- 
mon in the prison, and, having procured liberty 
from the keeper, addressed the prisoner saying 
—'Sir | judge from your bearing that you have 
seen better circumstances than those which you 
are inat present.’’ ‘Yes, I have ;’’ replied the 
prisoner, shedding tears. By persevering kind- 
ness the visiter was able at length to obtain the 
real name of the fallen man, and the story of his 
degradation. He repaired toa clergyman of the 
place with the secret. The clergyman had a 
parishioner from the church of which the prison- 
er said he was a minister. He was invited to 
the prison. It was so; there was his eloquent 
pastor working among felons! By application 
to the proper authorities the prisoner was releas- 
ed from confinement, and under the care of kihd 
friends it is hoped that his great talents may be 
employed in high usefulness again. [Journal of 
Commerce. 





Science ror raz Kircnen. Professor Lie- 
big, in a letter to Professor Silliman, says: 


‘The method of roasting is obvipusly the best 
to make flesh most nutricious.’’ But it does 
not follow that boiling is to be interdicted. ‘‘If 
a piece of meat ce putin cold water, and this 
heated to boiling, and boiled till it is “‘done,”? it 
will become harder and have less taste than if 
the same piece had been thrown into water al- 
ready boiling. In the first case, the matters 
grateful to the smell and taste go into the ex 
tract—the soup; in the second, the albumen of 
the meat coagulates from the surface inward, 
and envelops the interior with a layer which is 
impermeable to water. Inthe latter case, the 
soup will be indifferent, but the meat delicious.” 








HAMBERS’ MISCELLANY Bebe and En- 

tertaining Knowledge. Edited obert Cham- 
bers, author of “Cyclopedia of English Literature.” 
With elegant illustrative engravings. number 
forms a complete work of itself. Price 25 cents 
number. Nos. 1 and 2 received and for sale at SIM. 
KINS’, 94 Washington street. sept 18 





AND OFFICE OF 
CHARLES BRIGGS, Gey. SrEcRETARY, 
AT 
CROSBY §& NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, Boston. 
C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 


U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
distribution. janl7 


Rev. 





HURCH BELLS. The Subscribers continue to 
cast , 
CHURCH BELLS, 


of any weight required, on the most favorable terms. 
Also—Manufacture in great variety, 


CHANDELIERS, 


suitable for Churches and other public buildings, Sonar 
Lamps, CANDELABRA and GIRANDOLES. 

Orders left at the Factory, on Causeway street, or 
Store No. 24 Commercial street, will be promptly at- 
tended to. HENRY N. HOOPER & CO. 

myl isStosly | 





DR. J. H. LANE, 

NO. 170 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
DEVOTSS PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
DISEASES OF THE THROAT ,. BRONCHITIS 
§c.) AND THEIR CURE, 


ACCORDING TO THE 


NEW METHOD OF TREATMENT, 


osly Office Hour, 2§ o’clock P. M o24 





S. D. CUNNINGHAM, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT; 
MANUFACTURERS AGENT FOR THE SALE OF 
BOOTS, SHOES, LEATHER, &c., 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
NO. 10 RAILROAD BLOCK, 





Lincoln Street, 
(Opposite Worcester and Western Passenger Station,) 
BOSTON. 
o> Call and see. STORAGE. 
my22 lisos6m 
REMOVAL. 


Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 


FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO. 22 
WINTER STREET, 


ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 
augl4 uf 





ROSBY’S TEXT-BOOKS. A Grammar of the 
Greek Language, 3d edition, by A. Crosby, Pro- 
fessor of the Greek Language, and Literature in Dart- 
mouth Ee 
Greek Tables for the use of Students, 2d edition. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, with an Index of Citations. 
First Lessons in Geometry, upon the model of Colburn’s 
First Lesson in Arithmetic, designed for Common 
Schools and Academies. 
{> Teachers, &c., are requested to apply to the 
Publishers for copies for examination. 
Published by J. Munroe & Co., B. B. Mussey & Co., 
and W. J. Reynolds & Co., Boston—M. H. Ne 
& Co., New York—H. Day, New Haven—H. Perk#ns, 
Philadelphia—B. W. Sanborn, Concord, N. H., and 
C. W. Harvey, Hanover,N.H. © 2is20s sept 


Site OF CONSOLATION, 34 Edition.— 
J WILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO. have just pub- 
lished anew and beautiful edition of Sermons of Con. 
solation, by Rev F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D.—on fine 





paper and large type, bound in handsome English cloth; 


price $1. 
my29 tf Corner of Washington and Schoo! sts; 





yest PUBLISHED, and for sale at the Boston 
e' Philanthropic Bookstore, No. 40 Cornhill, up stairs, 
where may be found a general assortment of works upon 

formatory and Humane Subjects, at the lowest 
prices, 


A SERMON OF DANGEROUS PERSONS, 


by Theodore Parker, being an exposition of the right 
method of treating criminals. Prise $S 25 a alien, 


$1 124 per doz., 124 cents single—mailable any dis- 


Also, at the same place, 
VOICES FROM PRISON, 


a selection of Poetry from various prisoners, written 
within the cell, 
gle, and can be sent to any part of the United States, by 
mail—price 25 cents sing’ 
my8 1s8m 


For sale by the handred, dozen or sin 


c.&J M. SPEAR 


~pended a Condensed Ln G 


iF NO. 253 WASHINGTON STREET cP 
HARRIS & STANWQOD,— 


(9TH DOOR NORTHERLY FROM WINTER sT.,) 
BOSTON, 
AT THEIR NEW ESTABLISHMENT, 


HN on hand _ are eorwe Pree aye tga 
ufacturers ia Europe an m 
sortinent of the following articles, at wholesale and retcil, 


oie WATCHES. 


English Gold Lever,Anchor Escapement,Lepines, of best 
Geneva enanthacnnat oii Gold, Silver, ne | Enamellied 
Dials, extra Jewelled, &c., «ll of the finest quality, select- 
Oi om: Welles: as aera 

Silver Watches, as above. . 

Also, a large variety of Gold Chains, Slides, Swivels, 
Seals, Keys, &c. 

fcr Particular attention paid to Watcn RepatrinG, in 
ajl its branches, which will at all times receive the best 
attention. 

Gold Cases and Dials made to order, chased, plain or 
engraved, of any required design. 


SILVER WARE. 


Tea Kettles; Coffee, Tea, Sugar and Cream Pots; Pitch- 
ers; Salvers; Goblets; Cups; Tumblers; Castors; Butter 
Dishes; Napkin Rings; Tea Strainers; Mustard Cups; Salt 
Cellars; Table and Dessert Forks; Dessert Knives and 
Forks; Soup, Gravy, Cream and Sugar Ladies: Table,Des- 
sert and Tea Spoons; Sugar Tongs; Salt and Mustard 
Spoons; Pudding, Fish and Butter Knives, etc. 

Articles as above of ENGLIsH STERLING BILVER. 

Best Sheflield and Birmingham 


PLATED WARE. 


Tea Kettles; Tea Sets; Coffee, Tea, Sugar and Cream 
Pots; Cake Baskets; Castors; Waiters; Butter Dishes; 
Salt Cellars; Musturd Cups; Bottle Stands; Toast Racks; 
Table and Dessert Forks; Dessert Knives and Forks; 
Cheese, Fish and Butter Knives; Ladles; Spoons; Lamps; 
Candlesticks; Snuffers and Trays; Nut Cracks; NutPicks, 


. LAMPS, 


GAS FIXTURES, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABR 
GIRANDOLES, CAN DLESTICKS, &c. 

Chandeliers for Gas and Oil, all sizes; Solar Lamps, all 
sizes and patierns, with plain and cut shades; Parlor 
Hanging, Reading, Pulpit, B ett, Entry, Side and Hand 
Lumps; Hall and Entry , With stained, cut,ground 
and plain Glass; Hanging, Table and Mante) Candelabra 
and Girandoles, from two to eiglit lights; also Candlesticks 
with or without cut glass drops; Gas Fixtores, all sizes 
and descriptions, for public buildings and private resi- 
dences. 

Lamp Glasses, cut and plain; Patent Candles and Lamp 
Wicks. 

Bronzep Garden Chairs and Settees; Tables, Umbrella 
Stands, etc. 


COMMUNION WARE. 
Silver, S:iver Plated and Britannia. 
BRITANNIA WARE, 


of best Sheffield and American manufacture. 
Best Plated German Sitver Spoons, Forks, Ladies,Fish 
Knives, &c. 
SUPERIOR ENGLISII PLANISHED TIN 


Dish and Plate Covers; Hot Water and Blaze Dishes; 
Tea Kettles; Coffee Filterers; Coffee and Tea Pots; Egg 


Boilers, etc. 
JAPANNED 


Tea Trays and Waiters, various styles, in sets and sin 
gle, of all sizes, with Bread and Cheese Trays to match. 


TABLE CUTLERY, 
OF WARRANTED QUALITY. 
Fine ivory handled sets of 51 and 53 pieces; do 29 pieces 
for Silver Forks; do Table and Dessert Knives, with and 


without Forks; do Carvers and Steels; Nut Picks, etc.— 
Horn handled sets; also Knives and Forks as above. 


PARLOR CLOCKS, 


in every variety; also, Timepieces, all warranted for cor 
rect time. 
SUPERIOR CUT GLASS 


TABLE WARE, 


Rich and varieu patterns; Preserve and Jelly Dishes; 
Bowls, Decanters, Goblets, etc. 
Fiae French aud Dresden China Dinner and Tea Sets. 
Also, a complete and general assortinent of 


RICH FANCY GOODS, 


Comprising Papier Mache and Japanned articles,of many 
descriptions and most elegant finish; Bohemian Glass, 
richly cut, colored and engraved; Gold Pencil Cases, all 
sizes; Gold Pens and Thimbles; Card Cases; Flower and 
Curd Vases; Card and Letter Racks; Inkstands; Hand 
Screens; Watch Stands; Thermometers; Taper Stands; 
Paper Weights; Tea Bells, &c. 

Porcelain Transparencies; Light Screens, Lamp Shades, 


4m SILVER WARE, 


of every description, Pure Cor made to order, in a su- 
perior manner, upon warranty, under the subscribers’ im- 
mediate direction. 

This STOCK being entirely new, is one of the largest 
and best selected in the city, and obtained from sources 
that enable the proprietors to offer their Goods upon the 
most reasonable terms. Visitors will find it for their in- 
terest to call, and are hereby invited to do so, even if they 
have no intention of becoming purchasers. 


Harris & Stanwood, 
253 WASHINGTON STREET. 


je26 osit 





Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
INSTITUTED IN 1805. 
rps undersigned having been appointed Agents to 

the Albion Company tor Boston and vicinity, are 
prepared to receive pro;-osals for Lusurances on Lives, 
and are empowered in unexceptionable cases to grant 
licies without reference to the Board of Directors in 
ndon. 
ADVANTAGES OF FERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

Perfect Security, arising from a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits a a business of car FORTY 
years standing. 

Premiums may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

When the insurance is for the whole term of Life, 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years on 
paying interest. 

The insured participate aT ONCE in ALL the profits 
of the business both in Europe and America, and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in CasH. 

No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to any other part. 

Medical Examiners—J. B.S. Jackson, M. D., J. 
Mason Warren, M. D. 

Prospectuses and all requisite information can be had 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 

WM. HALES, 2 Agents to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, for Boston and vicinity. 
ag21 ostf 


ACG or 


J FEMALE ICtAN ~ 


YS Bdge: entirely retired from travelling, informs 
her patients and the public generally that she may 
at all times be found at her residence, F 
NO. 40 CAMBRIDGE STREET, 
Opposite Lynde sireet, Boston, Mass. 

where she will attend to all diseases incident to the hu- 
man frame, in men, women and children, EXCEPT 
THOSE ARISING FROM IMMORALITY. 

Mrs. Morr has had great experience and success in 
her practice, which from her — location in Boston is 
too generally known to require further comment. Her 
remedies are entirely vegetable, and her method of treat- 
ment and.curing, different from any other practitioner. 
She has many advantages over others, as she receives 
many of her 

ROOTS, HERBS, GUMS, BALSAMS AND 

ESSENTIAL OILS, 


from Europe, where they are raised and gathered ex- 
pressly for her, and with which she is enabled to cure 
many diseases which have baffled the skill ot some of 
the most talented and eminent physicians in the country. 
Persons residing at a distance from Boston, who can- 
not make it convenient to consult Mrs Mott personally, 
can do so by letter—(directed as above,) explaining 
their case fully, and receive her answer by return of 
mail. 

Mepicinks forwarded in perfect safety, by the dif- 
oom expresses from Boston, to all parts of the United 

tates. 

&LeEtreRs must in all cases be post paid, and they 
will be promply attended to. ly je 








LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. The History and Geo- 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to which is ap- 
hy of the Atlan- 
merican Continent ; 


tic United States, and whole 


second edition; by Timothy Flint, author of “Recollec- 

tions of the last Ten Years in the Mississippi Valley. 
For sale at the office of the Christian ister 14 

Water street. ‘ ap] 





GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE! 


REDERICK A. GUSHEE, (late a Salesman at 
Darwin Chaffin’s,) has taken the new Granite 
Store, 263 Washington St., third door north of Win- 
ter st., where may be found the ricuEst and BEsT as- 
sortment of GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
GOODS in the city. : ; 
He has made arrangements to receive from Paris 
the best and newest style ot CRAVATS, SCARFS, 
Gc., as soon as they are out, and will receive by 
the English Steamers many desirable Goods every 
fortnight through the Spring, Summer and Autumn. 
He respectfully requests his friends and the public to 
visit his store, where they wil] be attentively receiv- 
ed, and his s shown with much pleasure. 
Rooms to let over the Store. istt mh 20. 





Sections FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
FENELON, with a Memoir of His Life by Mrs. 
Follen, 5th edition; with an introductory chapter by 
W. E. Channing, DD., and a likeness of Fenelon from 
the original picture by Vivian. Published and for sale 


“Now PUBLISHING. 
CHAMBERS’ MISCELLANY 
oF 


_ USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDgp 
EDITED BY ROBERT CHampeEns, , 
AUTHOR “OF CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLIsy 
LITERATURE.” 
With Elegant Illustrative Engravings, 

Price 25 cts. per No. 
OULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN are ja 
G announce that they have coum arranger.” 
with the Messrs. Cham of Edinburgh, for ® 
publication, in semi-monthly numbers, of Chambers? 
Miscellany. “She first number will be issned in A whd 
and continued at regular intervals until the 9 9°” 


R work ig 

The design of the Miscettany js to . 
creasing demand for useful, instructive, andere” in- 
reading, and to bring all the aids of literature to peal 
people—to impress correct Views on important, moral 
and social questions—suppress every species of str; fe 
and savagery—cheer the lagging and despondi ~ 
the relation of tales drawn from the imagination Bf by 
ular writers—rouse the fancy, by descriptions of on 
esting foreign -areety aisice | a zest to every day occu. 
pations, by ballad and lyrical poetry—in short, to fur. 
nish an unobtrusive friend and guide, a lively fireside 

ion, as far as that object can be attained through 
the instrumentality of books. 

The universally acknowledged merits of the Cyclops. 
dia of English Literature, by the same author, connected 
with its rapid sale, and the unbounded commendation 
bestowed by the press, give the publishers full conf. 
ore in the real value and entire success of the present 
work. 

Each number will form a complete work, and every 
third number will be furnished with a title page and 
table of contents, thus forming a beautiful iMustrated yo}. 
ume of over 500 pages, of useful and entertaining read. 
ing, adapted to every class-of readers. The whole to 
be completed in thirty numbers, forming ten elegant yol- 
umes. 

{iG This work can be sent by mail to any part of the 
country. A direct remittance to the publishers of six 
dollars will pay for the entire work. This liberal dis. 
count for advance pay will nearly cover the cost of post- 

on the work. T wishing for one or more sam- 
ple numbers can remit rary” ; 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Publishers, 
59 Washington street, Boston. aug28 





HE PLAYMATE, A Prieasant Companion 
ror Spare Hours. A New Illustrated Peri- 
odical, expressly intended for the Young. Comprising 
Original Tales, Stories, and Ballads, Fables, Histori- 
c+] Anecdotes, Poetry, new and old, aad Readings in 
Natural History. Each Part will be illustrated with 
from twelve to twenty Wovd-cuts, from drawings by 
eminent Artists, and one large Etching. 

CONTENTS OF PARi I. 

To be issued early in August. 

The Playmate’s Address, by the Editor. With a 
picture by Edward Wehnert. 
Traditional Ballads. Edited by Felix Summerly. 
Valentine and Ursine. With two Pictures by Henry 


arren. 
The Hermit: a Tale. Illustrated by a Dresden Ar- 


tist. 

The Three Sunbeams, by R. H. Horne. With Two 
Pictures by E. Duncan. 

The Natural History of Birds, by Charlotte Smith. 
With an Illustration. 5 

Little Freddy and his Fiddle, by A. L. Grimm. 
Translated by Madame de Chatelain. With Four Pic- 
tures by E. H. Wehnert. 

The Month of May, by Mary Roberts. With a 
Large Etching by John Absolon. ; 
The following Parts will contain 

Articles by Mary Howitt, Felix Summerly, Mrs. 8. 

C. Hall, John Edward ‘Vaylor, Meta Taylor, R. H. 
Horne, Madame de Chatelain, Ambrose Merton, Mrs. 
Harriet Myrtle, Charles Boner, Mary Roberts, Berthold 
Auerbach, Hans Christian Andersen, Mrs. James Whit- 
tle, and the Editor. 
Pictures of “The Wolf and the Lamb,”’ by Mulready ; 
‘“The Mascipula and Robinetta’”? of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; “The Church-Stile’’ of Sir Augustus Callcott ; 
and others from Original Drawings by Redgrove, 
Townsend, Elmore, Absolon, Goodall, Pickersgill, 
Wenhert, &c., &c. 

Tue PLayYMATE will be publishéd on the first of 
every month, in numbers of thirty-two and sometimes 
forty pages, at One dollar per annum, in advance. 

*,* A ‘iberal discount to agents. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Pus isuers. 
111 Washington street. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GRANITE BLOCK, 14 & 15 HOWARD STREET. 
DR. B. T. PRESCOTT 


Would inform his friends and the public 
generally, that having increased his fa- 
cilities for :nanufacturing and inserting 


Mineral Teeth on gold plates, and secured the services 
of accomplished workmen in the several branches of 
Dentistry, is now enabled to afford whole or parts of 
sets, done in the yery best manner, on fine gold, ata 
much lower rate than formerly. 

Particular attention paid to cleansing and filling Teeth 
with gold, thereby arresting the progress of decay, and 
rendering them useful for many years. Toothache cured 
in the majority of cases without extracting. Prices rea- 
sonable. All operations warranted to give complete 
satisfaction, or nopay. Please call and examine speci- 


pis STONE BUILDING, 
14 & 15 HOWARD STREET, 
OPPOSITE PEMBERTON HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 


N.B. Uaving furnished his apartments with gas 
lights, Dr. Prescott is able to attend to any opera- 
tions in Dentistry in the evening. tf myl 





aug7 








Dr. 8. Stocking, Surgeon Dentist. 


Reve in possess‘on of every valuable improvement 
in the art of manufactaring and setting the mineral 
teeth— whether it be the resuit of French, English, or 
American ingenuity—has made such extensive arrange- 
ments, as to be able in future, to afford them, of a better 
quality, and on better terms, than can be had at any oth- 
er dental establishment. Having a Laboratory of his 
own, for the manufacture of the block v ork, carved with 
false gums, he is prepared, with all the requisite facili- 
ties, to offer whole and half sets, and cases of a less 
number of teeth, confined by atmospheric pressure or 
otherwise. ‘That will not only be much easier to be 
worn, but will give to the mouth and lips a more natu- 
ral external form, especially where much shrinking of 
the gum has taken place. This style ef work has now 
been sufficiently tested to establish its superiority over 
single Teeth, in combining streagth, beavty, and per- 
fect adaptation. The pablic may rest assured that the 
gold used at this office, in mounting teeth, will not be of 
less fineness than 21 carots, which is nearly one quarter 
finer than is generally used by Dentists. This will 
make it impossible for the plate, or solder, either to 
change its color, or produce an unpleasant taste. And, 
furthermore! if, after wearing the Teeth six months, 
they are found not to answer the purpose for which they 
were made, and do not give pe ‘fect satisfaction, if then 
returned, the woney will be refunded. Especial atten- 
tion will be given to all other branches of the profession, 
such as filling with gold, price $1; cleansing, setting on 
pivot, extracting, and Kiltiog nerves withdnt pain by the 
use of Letheon, regulating, &c. The public are invited 
to call and examine specimens of work. 

OFFICE, NO. 266 WASHINGTON STREET, 

Corner of Avon Place, Boston. 
jy3l 6m 





OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 
B The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and family pleasant and profitable to the pupils ;—the 
course af instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
rough English and classical education. : 

‘erms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. 


snce is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Seamnsemeiniel Greele, F O. Watts, Francis Fisher, 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 
and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 
CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 
Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 





- Honses for Sale or To Let. 


por Sale or To Let, in Old Cambridge, two new and 

modern built Dwelling Houses, eligibly situated on 
in ie st., about three minutes _ a ne. 

house contains 12 rooms, with eve 

for genteel families, with a fine Garden attached to the 
same, with Fruit Trees, Currant Bushes ‘aay ee ubbery, 
&c. They are well supplied with the best of water.— 
Coaches ran to and from the city every ten migutes. A 
large portion of the purchase, money can remain for a 
long time. Baok or Railroad Stock would be taken in 


exchange. Bie 
iculars inquire of JOSEPH CUT- 

LER, i rine Court st., Boston, or of ROY AL RICH- 

ARDSO , on the premises. jv3 





ROOKS’S WORKS, 20,000 copizs soxp. Fam- 
ily Prayer Book, 14th edition. 
The Christian in his C'oset, 2d ed. 12mo. 
The Daily Monitor, Svo, pp. 374._ ; 
The Parisian Linguist, Paris edition, price 62 cts. 
Elements of Ornithology, 400 plates, (new work,) 


12mo. 
The above ished and for sale »wholesale and re- 











in plain and extra bindings at SIMPKINS’S Beetned 





Stationery Store, 94 Washington street augl 


tail, by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 184 Washington 
street. lyeopis my8 
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